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OIL ALMONDS BITTER | Si Citronella (Native and Java) 


(8: PA) Oil Amber (Crudeand Rectified) - 
Manufactured at our works in California. Oil Anise—Oil Cassia 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 
W. J. BUSH @ CO., Inc- Essential Oils, Drugs and Chemicals 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 257 Pearl Street, New York City 


H.A. METZ & CO.., Inc. ESTABLISHED 1884 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK, N. Y. ROCKHILL @ VIETOR 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials | commissiOoN MERCHANTS SELLING AGENTS 
Produced by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. Catenge New York 


ror ae ‘ Chamomile Flowers Scopola Root 
: Dyestuffs and Intermediates Hellebore Root Aconite Root 
Produced by 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. Essential Oils Crude Drugs 


Chas. F. Garrigues Company Lead Nitrate Lead Nitrate 


80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y ee Broken Technical 
sceaiaiiins Acetate of Soda 


Barium Binoxide Caustic Potash Broken Lumps 
82-86-90% First Sorts, 88-92% U. S. P. 


Gum Arabic Oil Mustard Art, U.S.P. ANILINE DYES AND CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Stearate of Zinc, U. S. P. Cedar and Washington Sts., 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS BOTANICAL DRUGS New York City 


We offer for prompt or future shipment 


Paradichlorbenzol Orthodichlorbenzol 
Paranitrochlorbenzol : Orthonitrochlorbenzol 
Dinitrochlorbenzol 
Acetylsalicylic Acid . Acetphenetidin 


(Aspirin) (Phenacetin) 


' Phenolphthalein : Glycerophosphates 


























Monsanto Chemical Works 

2 Own and operate ST. LOUIS 

: COMMERCIAL ACID CO. NEW YORK BRANCH 

1 EAST ST. LOUIS PLANT PLATT and PEARL STS. 








‘| Mariatic Acid 20°—Glauber Salts—Phosphate of Soda—Phosphoric Acid Paste P,0, 
1 EDWARD P. MEEKER, Manufacturers’ Agent, 68 Maiden Lane, New York 57 5°o%46 
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Refined 
Coal-Tar Products 


Benzol, Pure Crude Carbolic Acid, 10-15% 2nd Quaiity 
Benzol, 100% Dip Oil 

Benzol, 90% Phenol, U.S.P., Natural 
Benzol, 50% Phenol, U.S.P., Synthetic 
Benzol, Straw Color Para-Amidophenol 

Toluol, Pure Cresol, U.S.P. 

Toluol, Commercial Refined Cresylic Acid, No. 5 
Toluol, Straw Color Ortho-Cresol 

Xylol, Pure Meta-Para-Cresol 

Xylol, Commercial Xylenols 

Solvent Naphtha Resorcin, Technical 

Crude Solvent Naphtha Resorcinol, U.S.P. 

Hi-Flash Naphtha Naphthalin, Flake 

Crude Heavy Solvent Naphtha Naphthalin, Small Balls 

No. 10 Naphtha Naphthalin, Large Balls 
Heavy Naphtha Naphthalin, Crushed 

Pyridin, Denaturing Naphthalin, Powdered 
Pyridin, Commercial Naphthalin, Granulated 
Paracumaron Resin Naphthalin, Rice 

Heavy Solvent Oil Naphthalin, Lump 

Shingle Stain Oil Naphthalin, One-ounce Cakes 
Special Heavy Oil Naphthalin, Square Tablets 
Special Heavy Oil, Grade 2 Naphthalin, Round Tablets 
Neutral Hydrocarbon Oil Cryst Alba 

Creosote Oil Nitronaphthalin 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 97-99% Straw Color Alpha-Naphthylamin 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 95% Dark Anthracin 80% 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 50% ist Quality Carbazol 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 25% 1st Quality Phenanthrin 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 15% ist Quality Special Cresol Compound 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 50-60% 2nd Quality Disinfectants, Coefficients 2 to 16 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25-30% 2nd Quality Phthalic Acid Anhydride 






We invite inquiries fur the various products listed above, but would call 
attention to the fact that on some of these items present heavy contract 
obligations make immediate offerings impossible. 






Assures Quality and Service 








\ J 
The gC Company 
Chemical Department 


17 Battery Place <> New York, N. Y. 
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Reconstruction Plans 


More than 4,000 varieties of soil pipe fittings 
were manufactured before the war. The conserva- 
tion division of the War Industries Board reduced 
the number to 43. This means a great saving in 
capital invested, in labor, in lumber for shipping- 
boxes, and in material. Vast saving was effected 
also in the containers used by manufacturers who 
had increased the number of sizes in which their 
products were packed in the hope of stimulating a 
wider demand. In many other ways the conserva- 
tion division introduced economical methods in 
business. Now that readjustment is at hand the 
question arises whether the conservation system 
shall be continued during the period of recon- 
struction, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
requests manufacturers, wholesalers and business 
men in general to send their views to the War 
Service Executive Committee for the instruction 
of delegates to the Reconstruction Conference at 
Atlantie City on December 4, 5, and 6. 

Control of wildcat schemes is another feature of 
readjustment which is important to prevent the 
waste of capital. This matter has been in the 
hands of the Capital Issues Committee. Recently 
it was learned that an automobile company pro- 
posed to issue $6,000,000 in stock. Investigation 
showed that the promoters would take the majority 
of the stock, which would be sold to the public, 
leaving the company about $500,000 for working 
capital. If dividends were ever paid they must 
come out of earnings on $6,000,000. The Capital 
Issues Committee is able to control schemes of this 
kind at the present time. If you think the commit- 
tee should be continued in power for the period of 
reconstruction, send your endorsement of their 
work to the War Service Executive Committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Foreign Business Methods 


Methods of some American firms in doing busi- 
ness with foreign concerns have frequently been 
criticized ‘by consuls, and now comes a complaint 
from a Japanese company of high standing which 
draws attention again to practices which are injur- 
ing American trade over there. A New York firm 
is accused of making sales indiscriminately to im- 
porters, first, second and third class dealers and 
even consumers so that Japanese firms hesitate to 
place any speculative orders for fear that imports 
and sales by second and third class merchants will 
bring down the market prices for these colors and” 
eeuse a loss. 
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Dyestuff business in Japan js going through ap- 
proved regular channels, and if these are interfered 
with, a disturbance is bound to be produced. Occa- 
sional transactions might result,-which can repre- 
sent a fair total, but it will not be a trade with a 
future. As soon as regular conditions are restored 
and the European manufacturers work through 
their agents again, these direct orders of second and 
third class dealers and manufacturers will be 
stopped, by means of a refusal to sell to them dye- 
stuffs unobtainable in America, but which they 
must have in order to keep up with the competition. 

The business in Japan cannot be done without 
the dealers, large and small, because at least three 
quarters of the total consumption of dyestuffs in 
Japan is placed through these middlemen with in- 
numerable small dyers, who are financially tied to 
them, and are unable to do any direct business on 
account of their inability to write English. 





The Buyer Pays the Commission 


The American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion gave special attention to the Webb law at the 
recent convention in New York and the delegates 
who heard the paper read by Gilbert H. Montague 
have since been discussing his division of export 
houses into five classes according to their form of 
seiling organization..° In addition to the methods 
described by Mr. Montague a system is in practice 
in the chemical and dyestuff trade which makes 
the exporter the agent of the buyer who pays the 
commission. The case of Siber Hegner & Com- 
pany, of Yokohama, Kobe and Tokyo, is cited as 
a satisfactory example of export trade conducted on 
this principle. They have been large importers of 
American dyestuffs, buying in this market through 
Charles F. Smillie & Company, of New York, who 
place the order with the manufacturer and ship the 
goods, relieving the manufacturer of much detail 
and not looking to him for compensation for their 
services. Under this system the trade with Japan 
in aniline dyes, direct colors and heavy chemicals 
has rapidly developed. 





Business Conditions: 


. According to Bradstreet’s index of commodity 
prices during October, chemicals and drugs, pro- 
Visions, naval stores and miscellaneous products 
moved upward. Breadstuffs, livestock, hides, leath- 
er, textiles, metals, oils and building materials de- 
clined one-half of one per cent. This is 1.4 per 
cent from the record high level touched on July 1, 
last. Compared with Nov. 1, a year ago an increase 
of 10.6 per cent is shown. The increase over 
Nov. 1, 1916, is 47 per cent. 

The withdrawal of the Government from the 
market and the cancellation of contracts is ex- 
pected to have a strong influence upon sentiment, 
according to ‘‘Dun’s Review.’’ This psychological 
influence may. be the explanation of the temporary 
fluctuation in prices, but scarcity of drugs and 
chemicals is sure to bring a reaction and firmer 
quotations by those who have the goods to deliver. 
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John V. Farwell Co. says that in laying plans for 
the future distribution of merchandise and food a 
world-wide demand instead of a national one must 
be recognized. 

The wants of the world’s markets are so enor- 
mous owing to lack of stocks everywhere that it 
will require very large crops to ease the situation. 
It seems to be the general opinion that Government 
control in Great Britain, France and the United 
States will continue for some time in one form or 
another. 





Stand Up for American Colors 


Dyestuff manufacturers have endeavored to off- 
set the German propaganda against American-made 
colors by soliciting the co-operation of the large 
department stores and dealers in textiles, most of 
whom have stopped the practice of tagging goods 
with notices that the colors are not guaranteed, 
The storekeepers are unwilling, however, to certify 
that the dyes are fast, taking the stand that they 
have nothing to do with the dyeing and cannot 
guarantee that the colors will not run. The ques- 
tion comes to the front this season, again, owing 
to the heavy purchases of khaki handkerchiefs by 
friends and relatives of the boys over there who are 
making up Christmas boxes. 

In a majority of the department stores in New 
York the saleswomen say the colors are not fast. 
A few say that American-made dyes are not as 
good as the German dyes, and in several stores it 
was declared that linen will not hold American- 
made dyes, a statement based on ignorance of the 
basic principles of dyeing which might be taught 
with profit by the dyestuff manufacturers or by 
the owners of department stores. Cotton and linen 
take-a dye suitable for vegetable fibers, and silk 
and wool are treated with colors adapted to fibers 
made from animal products. The statement that 
linen ‘will not take American-made dyes is untrue. 
It may have originated in ignorance, or it may be 
terman propaganda in new form. 





DONATES STOCK TO CHEMISTS CLUB 

The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, which 
subscribed for 60 shares of stock in the company 
formed to erect the Chemists Building, 52 East 4lst 
street, has donated the shares to the Chemists Club. 
The action of the St. Louis company may be followed 
by other donations of stock in the near future, in line 
with the progressive spirit of the manufacturers of 
chemicals who are co-operating for reconstruction 
work in this country and feel that the Chemists Club, 
which is the home of the American Chemical Society 
and other leading chemical organizations, is the center 
of activity for the industry. 


DEPENDS ON WHICH IS “FAST.” 
Much discussion has been occasioned at Calumet 
works of the General Chemical Company by the fol- 
lowing problem: Two snakes, each three feet long, 
one red and the other green, start swallowing each 
other at the tail. When they are through, which one 
is outside? 





Theodore Goerck, retired cashier of Wing & Evans, died 
after a brief illness on Saturday, Nov. 9, at his home if 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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or 


Conference on Business Readjustment 





All Industries, Trades and Crafts Invited to Send 
Delegates to Atlantic City, December 4, 5 and 6 





What legal methods or means could be introduced in the craft to better stabilize prices, 


during the Reconstruction Period, affected by the following: 


If the Government sees fit to 


dispose of used materials and products in the open market, what effect will it have on your 


production and the sale of new goods? 


What method would you suggest for the cancellation of Government war orders with your 
craft, that would create the least amount of hardship on the industries and permit a readjust- 


ment to normal commercial conditions? 


i ave you any suggestions to make as to the continuation of the War Industries Board or any 
of its divisions, or any other Governmental departments during the period of Reconstruction? 
Such Board or departments to have the authority to control materials and regulate prices. If 


so, for what period? 


SING the trade papers as a megaphone to speak 

to the business men of the country, W. H. 

Manns, director of the War Service Executive 
Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
is asking for an expression of opinion on 25 important 
points relating to readjustment of business conditions. 
The purpose is to obtain the views of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and employers of labor in every line of 
industry before the reconstruction conference meets at 
Atlantic City on December 4, 5 and 6, under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The members of The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. met at the Hotel Astor on Friday, Nov. 15, and 
discussed the plan with Mr. Manns, who explained that 
he had made a list of 367 industries, trades and crafts 
in the United States which would be affected by labor 
conditions, market prices, financial disturbances which 
might follow wildcat schemes, and it was decided that 
in order to stabilize conditions the strong men in these 
lines of business should be called upon to aid in the 
readjustment of industries to meet the peace situation 
with the least friction and as far as possible -without 
violent fluctuations. The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc, voted to send delegates to the Atlantic City con- 
ference and named a committee to arrange for the 
Publication of a daily paper at Atlantic City during 
the convention. 

All industries, trades and crafts are to be represented 
and anyone interested is requested to attend or to 
send his views to W. H. Manns, care of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. When the 
Tepresentatives of the 367 trades meet in Atlantic City 
the number of industries, trades and crafts will be con- 
solidated into 35 by agreeing upon delegates to repre- 
sent the consolidated interests. For instance, in the 
list of 367 industries there are included acids, dyes, 
chemicals as one industry, and pharmaceuticals as an- 
other, and fertilizers as another. When the trades are 
consolidated acids, dyes, chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals will be represented by some delegate agreed upon 
at the meeting of the 367 trades as fitted to speak the 
views of all interests in these several branches of the 
chemical, drug and dyestuff industries. When these 
35 delegates get together a further consolidation is 
contemplated in order to reduce the body to a working 
basis and these 35 delegates will choose ten delegates 
who will go into the convention to represent all the 
original 367 trades, crafts and industries. ‘The drug, 


chemical and dyestuff industries do not lose their iden- 
tity, however, by this final consolidation and will be 
represented in the convention by delegates armed with 
a hundred letters, one thousand letters or more ex- 
pressing the views of the leading men in these indus- 
tries, according to the responses received from busi- 
ness men in these industries in reply to this appeal. 

Secretary of War Baker will be the principal speaker 
at the conference because it is estimated that 75 per 
cent of the war contracts were let by the War Depart- 
ment, and one of the most important questions to be 
decided by the convention is the method of cancelling 
these contracts, how to shut down war plants without 
causing suffering among wage earners, and how to dis- 
pose of surplus stocks without demoralizing the mar- 
kets. 

Secretary McAdoo will discuss financial conditions; 
Secretary Redfield will talk on foreign trade; and J. A. 
Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation, will 
tell some cold facts about the necessity for immediate 
action to stabilize business. 

While the conference is in session an Executive 
Committee of fifteen leading business men of the coun- 
try will act as a-Board of Control to pass upon sug- 
gestions and expedite business. Suggestions involv- 
ing national legislation, such as repeal of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, the Seaman’s act and any new bills 
proposed will be referred back to the 367 representa- 
tives of the industries, trades and crafts of the coun- 
try who will endeavor to obtain the consensus cf 


- opinion in their respective trades before the proposi- 


tion is advocated by the conference or recommended 
to Congress. The question whether the Capital Issues 
Committee shall be continued in power is considered 
one of the most vital issues of the day because of the 
wildcat schemes which are already in process of for- 
mation to be launched immediately after peace is de- 
clared. Such schemes will absorb capital, take the 
earnings of a class of people who cannot afford to Icse 
their savings, and will involve the Liberty bonds which 
these schemers will offer to take in exchange for 
worthless stock in their sham enterprises. j 
Conservation in the number of grades of products 
which shall be manufactured; the variety of contain- 
ers to be used; the saving in materials necessary when 
a famine is threatened and prices begin to soar, and 
the thousand and one problems which the Conservation 
Board has tackled and solved for the good of the 
country during the war will be discussed to decide. 
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whether the business world wants to continue the Con- 
servation Division during the period of reconstruction 
for the financial benefit of the 367 industries, trades 
and crafts. 


Here is the list of questions which you are requested 
to consider, solve and answer: 


1. What legal methods or means could be introduced in the 
craft to better stabilize prices, during the Reconstruction Period, 
affected by the following: 


a. Inventories on hand. 

b. Orders placed at war prices but not delivered. 
c. Labor costs and conditions, 

d. Increased taxes. 

e. Increased rates of interest. 


. An estimated increased demand for non-war materials re- 
stricted during the war period. 


g. Will an increased production of your commodity increase 
the price of material or labor, or will a controlled redistribu- 
tion of material and labor from war industries prevent such 
an increase? 


h. Discuss the practice of the sale of commodities at a 
price less than the cost of production. Its injury and dis- 
turbance of the industries and the ultimate consumer. What 
methods would you suggest to remedy this evil? 

i. If the Government sees fit to dispose of used materials 
and products in the open market, what effect will it have on 
your production and the sale of new goods? At home? Abroad? 


j. If it is not advisable for the Government to sell these 
goods on hand, either home or abroad, what shall it do with 
them? 

k. In this connection, what point of contact should busi- 
ness interests have with the Governmental departments in the 
sale or disposition of these various commodities? 

2. What is the estimated amount of labor, skilled and unskilled, 
male and female, required for the estimated 1919 production? 
What is to be the source of labor? How much must be moved? 
How much have you lost to war industries? 


3.. What is your financing problem during the Reconstruction 
Period? you recommend Governmental aid? Is financial leg- 
islation needed? Should the Capital Issues Committee be con- 
tinued during this period? 

In this connection discuss and recommend, what financial obli- 
ations, if any, the industries in your craft are under to the 
sovernment for moneys advanced for buildings, machinery, or as 
loans or security for Government contracts. How are these to be 
liquidated or adjusted? 


4. What method would you suggest for the cancellation of 
Government war orders with your craft, that would create the 
least amount of hardship on the industries and permit a read- 
justment to normal commercial conditions? 

5. On undelivered Government orders, what percentage of mate- 
rials on hand, a either by the Government or purchased 
by you for these Government orders, can be utilized by your craft 
for commercial purposes during 1919? What disposition shall be 
made of those not usable? 

6. Have you any suggestions to make as to the continuation of 
the War Industries Board or any of its divisions, or any other 
Governmental departments during the period of Reconstruction? 
Such Board or departments to have the authority to control mate- 
rials and regulate prices. If so, for what period? 


7. What intelligent control of materials during the Reconstruc- 
tion Period could the War Service Committee suggest which would 
prevent an over or under supply and avoid a demoralization of 
the market? Should this be controlled by the crafts or by a 
Governmental agency? 

8. What effect had the war program on your output? Was it 
increased or decreased? Will there be an increased demand dur- 
ing the Reconstruction Period? If materials are uncontrolled will 

rices go up or down? 

. What is the estimated tonnage or unit of production of your 
faw materials for 1918? For 1919? Estimated demand for foreign 
commerce for 1919? 

10. What is the estimated demand for your finished product for 
1919? How does this compare with the average demand per annum 
in weight or unit of production for a five year period immediately 
prior to 1914? 

11. Sources of your raw materials? Domestic or imported? If 
domestic, can railroad cross hauling be eliminated by purchasing 
nearer your plants? Causes of cross hauling? If imported, at 
what ports? Would other ports of entry be more advantageous? 
What ports and why? 

12. The value of a uniform method of cost accounting for the 
individual manufacturer and the craft as a whole. 

13. What suggestions of the Conservation Division made to your 
craft might, with financial profit to your craft, be continued during 
the readjustment period? Is it possible to maintain a conserva- 
tion schedule after the war, without legislative authority? 

14. What methods and practices, other than those your craft 
has already introduced, would simplify production, save materials, 
eliminate wasteful practices, reduce the number of styles, without 
destroying individual creativeness? 

15. What propaganda is necessary to educate the retailer and 
consumer to accept these eliminations and simplifications, and 
what plans might be arranged for better functioning with commit- 
tees of jobbers and retailers handling your commodities? 
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16. What percentage of the commodities represented by your 
war service committee was produced in the United States before 
the war and what percentage imported? What suggestion have 
you to make for increased production for domestic and foreign 
commerce? 

17. What effect will foreign competition have on your business? 
Will it increase or decrease your production? 

18. What is the underlying reason for the importation of foreign. 
made goods—Prices? Styles? Label? Quality? Design? Or excess 
demand over domestic supply? 

19. What disposition should be made by the Government of 
her Merchant Marine? 

20. What steps have you taken, or do you propose to take, for 
the entire craft to take advantage of the Webb-Pomerene Bill, 
which allows combination for foreign trade, or have you other 
plans? What do you suggest as the best means of financing for. 
eign credits? What percentage of the foreign commerce heretofore 
controlled by Germany can your craft obtain and supply? 

21. What study is necessary, and what suggestions have you to 
make, in order to determine what are the needs of our allied coun- 
tries for rehabilitation, and how far can you supply both raw and 
finished materials until they have been rehabilitated? 

22, Has your craft been solicited by, or are you soliciting, for- 
eign countries to supply these materials for rehabilitation pur. 
poses? If solicited, does this come from the Allies, or from neu- 
tral or enemy countries? 


23. Would you recommend the appointment of a committee of 
United States manufacturers to confer with similar committees from 
our Allies, to learn of their plans for protecting industry during 
the Reconstruction Period? Also to obtain information regarding 
commodities and supplies needed by them and ourselves during this 
period? 

24. When the demobilization of military forces takes place, how 
can these men best be returned to their former industrial pur- 
suits, and how wili it affect your labor situation? 


In this connection, how closely should the Conference work 
with the Governmental bodies in the study of demobilization plans? 

25. What suggestions have you to make to encourage and stimu- 
late public work, such as the building of roads, pavements, water 
and sewer extension, the construction of public buildings, school 
houses, etc.? Wht effect will it have on the labor market? 

In this connection consider the building program in the United 
States and especially the utilization or destruction of new plants 
built for war purposes. Location of convalescent and reconstruc- 
tion hospitals near industrial centers, so that these men can be 
trained in the factories nearest to the hospitals without creating 
new vocational schools. 





CHEMISTS’ PART IN RECONSTRUCTION 

Dr. William H. Nichols, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the General Chemical Company, has in- 
vited the members of the American Chemical Society 
to dine with him at the Chemists Club, on December 
14, to discuss the part which the Society and chemical 
science in general will play in the work of recon- 
struction. 





The Globe Soap Company, operating an enormous 
soap and glycerine plant in St. Bernard, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, has aquired ground adjoining its plant for 
extensions, and to give access to existing buildings 
from another street. 





R. N. Ball, Jr., has been appointed assistant manager 
of the New York Oil Department of Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Corporation. Mr. Ball was formerly asso- 
ciated with this same department before his transfer 
to the Chicago office of the same corporation. 





The Food Administration announced last week that 
the war restrictions on wheat and tin had been em 
tirely removed and that the sugar ration had been i 
creased from three to four pounds per person per 
month in the beet sugar producing states and in the 
cane sugar producing territory of Louisiana, effective 
Dec. 1. 





The Entertainment Committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association is arranging for a “Vie 
tory Convention” at Boston on Dec. 2, 3, and 4. Secre 
tary H. A. Sawyer of the association has been in Bos 
ton recently conferring with President Morton, a? 
completing the details of the programme. The — 
to be followed in the business sessions will be carrie 
out as originally planned, with some slight changes. 
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“FASTNESS” OF AMERICAN-MADE DYES 





German Propaganda Seen in Declaration That Linen 
Will Not “Hold” Colors Manufactured in This 
Country—Untrue, of Course, Say Dyestuff Author- 
ities—Experience of a Shopper 
“Have you any khaki handkerchiefs?” asked a cus- 

tomer of a clerk in a leading dry goods store in New 

York. The handkerchiefs were shown by the clerk, 

but were not of the quality desired. 

“] want linen handkerchiefs,” said the customer. 
“These are not linen.” 

“No, they are not,” replied the clerk. “You cannot 
get colors in linen. It won’t take the dye. Amer- 
ican colors are not fast on linen.” 

“But I have bought linen handkerchiefs with col- 
ored border and they were fast colors,” protested the 
customer. 

“Can’t help it; that must have been before the war!” 


So the German propaganda continues to be spread 
in the heart of New York, in high-class shopping cen- 
ters like 34th street, 42nd street and Fifth avenue. 
After months of denial and the presentation of proof 
convincing to persons of average intelligence, the dye- 
stuff interests again face the problem of eradicating 
this malignant insinuation which is spread by German 
sympathizers to poison the public mind against 
American-made colors and create a demand for Ger- 
man dyes when peace is declared. 

The statement that American-made colors are not 
fast on linen is untrue. A dye is a definite chemical 
body as pure as a pharmaceutical product intended for 
medicinal use. When correctly made, the impurities 
and by-products are washed out, salted out or crystal- 
lized out, and the dye is the same whether made in 
America or in Germany. Color for color there is no 
difference between the German dyes and the American 
dyes. The American dyes are just as fast as the Ger- 
man dyes used here before the war. They are fast on 
cotton and on linen, on silk and on wool. Cotton and 
linen are made from vegetable fibers which are almost 
pure cellulose. They take and hold the dye equally 
well because of this fact. Silk and wool are made 
from animal products and there are American dyes 
suited to silk and wool, just as there are American 
or German dyes suited to cotton and linen. If the con- 
ditions of use and methods of application are studied 
and followed correctly the results are the same. 
Investigation by leading dyestuff manufacturers like 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, A. Klipstein & Co., Butter- 
worth-Judson Corporation, Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Corporation, Frank Hemingway, Inc., H. A. Metz & 
Co., Inc., Aniline Dyes and Chemicals, Inc., E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., and the Union Dye & Chemical 
Company disclosed the fact that ignorance was largely 
responsible for the belief that American-made dyes are 
not fast. By systematic work these companies were 
able to offset much of the German propaganda, and the 
leading department stores have co-operated with the 
dyestuff manufacturers in righting this wrong impres- 
sion as to the fastness of American colors. B. Alt- 
man & Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCutcheon & Co., 
James McCreery & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Gim- 
bel Brothers and Stern Brothers have instructed their 
buyers and their sales force on the essential facts, yet 
there is more or less hesitancy shown at these stores 
when a customer inquires about the fastness of Amer- 
ican dyes. A saleswoman at Lord & Taylor’s was 
asked, last week: 

‘Are these khaki handkerchiefs all linen?” 
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“We guarantee them to be linen.” 
“Are the dyes fast?” 
“We do not guarantee them.” 


When inquiry was made at James McCreery & Co.’s 
store, the saleswoman declared that khaki dyes would 
not “take” on linen. Stern Brothers would not guar- 
antee khaki handkerchiefs to wash. At B. Altman’s it 
was said without hesitation that the colors in the 
khaki handkerchiefs were fast and they were guar- 
anteed to be linen. 


E. A. MacKinnon of the Butterworth-Judson Cor- 
poration, had this to say on the subject: “The suppo- 
sition exists in this country that American dyes are 
not to be compared with those imported principally 
from Germany. We have had one concrete instance 
brought to our attention where a salesman in a store 
in answer to an inquiry for linen handkerchiefs of a 
khaki shade made the remark that the American dyes 
were not fast when applied on linen, and also speak- 
ing disparagingly of American dyes in general. 

“This to the chemist and dyer is nothing more than 
an expression of ignorance, but to the layman the fact 
cannot be mentioned too strongly that type for type 
our American dyes are equal in shade, strength, solu- 
bility and fastness in every respect to the pre-war dyes. 

“At the start of the war there was a mad scramble 
for anything in the shape of color, with the result 
that some cheaper colors were put on material that de- 
manded a fast color. This was due to the fact that 
previously most of the dyes had been brought from 
Germany, and it was felt that there would be a great 
shortage in the trade on account of the lack of those 
importations. For example, of the many blacks for 
cotton, the easiest to make would be suitable for lin- 
ings in material that very seldom sees light and is 
never washed; if, however, this black was used on 
hosiery, the color would be condemned at once, but it 
was only a very short time before sulphur blacks were 
being produced in large quantities, and it is a well- 
known fact that this was the color so largely used be- 
fore the war in producing black where fastness was 
required. The domestic dyes on linen are fully equal 
to the German or any other foreign-made dyes of any 
description.” 

H. C. McKerrow, of E. F. Drew & Co., said: “The 
carefully-nurtured doctrine that American dyes are 
not as fast as German dyes still seems to be pursuing 
its mischievous course in some quarters. It illus- 
traste the ease with which a rock can be started on 
its devastating course down a. declivity, and the diffi- 
culty of getting in its track and stopping it. There 
cannot be too great or too frequent an insistence that, 


_ class for class and type for type, American dyes are 


just as fast as German dyes. And this is just where 
the unposted layman gets fooled. Anyone with even a 
rudimentary knowledge of dyestuffs knows, for in- 
stance, that it is manifestly unfair to compare a Congo 
red with a similar shade of Indanthrene red, or a 
common Acid blue with an Alizarine blue, this has 
been done without compunction and the offender has, 
in many cases, been allowed to ‘get away with it.’ 

“I think I was almost the first to call attention to 
the danger to the newly-born Americant infant indus- 
try of this dangerous and insidious teaching in an ad- 
dress I made before the Industrial Exposition and Ex- 
port Conference in Springfield, Mass., in the spring 
of 1917, and again before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in September, 1917, and still 
more recently and emphatically in an address at the 
convention which saw the birth of the American Dye- 
stuff Manufacturers Association in March of this year. 
Since then many efforts have been made to arrest the 
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development of this belief, the most elaborate and 
probably the most successful being the traveling ex- 
hibit which has been sent round the country by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company. 

“A visible demonstration is worth hecatombs of talk 
and remonstrance, although these, too, have their uses 
in the proper place. 

“The new American dyestuff industry has been es- 
tablished and maintained under infinite difficulties, and 
if it had not been for the solid foundation which al- 
ready existed in this country, built by years of per- 
sistent effort against the fiercest and most unprincipled 
opposition, it probably never could have been done. 
It should be remembered that not only has it been 
necessary to make the dyes themselves, but the inter- 
mediates out of which the dyes are made, and the 
crudes out of which the intermediates are made; and 
this in face of an urgent necessity for these same 
crudes by our Government for war purposes. 


“In the first enthusiasm for making dyes to supply 
the shortage suddenly created by the elimination of 
the German factor, all kinds of people rushed into the 
breach, some without any chemical knowledge at all, 
some without any capital at all, and some without any 
desire to do anything but get both fore trotters in the 
trough while the trough was there. Out of this largely 
nondescript multitude of aniline dye manufacturers, 
numbering at one time no less than 125, there is grad- 
ually emerging a limited number of permanent factors 
possessing capital, chemical knowledge and facilities, 
and an intention of creating something of permanent 
value. If American dyes are not called upon to give 
guarantees which similar German dyes of the same 
classes and types were never called upon to give, a 
disposition to do which has unfortunately been mani- 
fested by our color using manufacturers—the nation 
can rest assured that the industry is here to stay and 
to grow until we are, for all time, freed from depend- 
ance on foreign sources of supply either Swiss or 
German. 

“As I pointed out in March, at the Dyestuff Con- 
vention, however,.we shall not assume and retain our 
position, in export trade particularly, until some effi- 
cient and adequate method of standardizing American- 
made colors is devised. Already the Japanese and 
South American buyers are strenuously protesting 
against the character of some of the deliveries they 
have received. Whether this condition has been caused 
by deliberate adulteration, or by an inability on the 
part of some of our manufacturers to maintain their 
standards, and to make deliveries comparable with the 
samples submitted, is not easy to determine; probably 
both these conditions have had something to do with 
it, although I am inclined to think the latter, caused by 
the difficulty in obtaining regular and standard sup- 
plies of intermediates, is the principal cause of the 
trouble. 

“The future of the industry in this country is full of 
hope, but it will probably become concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of hands, controlling or 
manufacturing their own crudes and intermediates, and 
the large number of so-called dyestuff manufacturers, 
having buzzed, more or less happily, through a sum- 
mer day will go to their own place.” 

Wm. J. Matheson, president of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, said: “In reply to your question re- 
lating to the comparative merits of American and German 
dyes, I am very glad to re-affirm the facts as stated by us 
in our recent announcements. 

“Last spring, at the Textile Show, we invited the public 
to examine what we had accomplished in the production 
of coal-tar colors, and of intermediates. These interme- 
diates had not been made in America previous to the war. 
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We exhibited dyeings from American products in com. 
parison with dyeings made from their German Prototypes, 
which had been subjected to the usual mill tests of syn. 
light and weather, demonstrating clearly that color for 
color, what we were producing was equal to its German 
equivalent. Thus we were then able to announce that the 
supply of American colors, equal to German colors of the 
same type, was an accomplished fact. 

“At this time, however, we frankly cautioned both the 
consumers of dyes and the users of textiles that certain 
shades could only be obtained from dyes that would prove 
fugitive to exposure to sunlight. We called special atten- 
tion to the absence of the fast blue which is necessary 
for obtaining the mode shades for silks and wool dress 
fabrics, and for light woolen suitings. 

“We have since been able. to announce that as a result. 
of the successes of our research department we are pro- 
ducing in limited quantities, two of the fastest blues known 
in the art of dyeing. These will now make it possible 
to obtain bright blues, greens and mode shades of great 
fastness. 

“The new blues are Alizarine Sapphire for wool, which 
is the fastest known level acid dye to light, and Carban- 
threne Blue for cotton, a vat-color of the greatest fastness 
to washing. 

“The production of these types, with Indigo and ‘Aliza- 
rine but recently manufactured in large quantities, and 
some twenty other fast colors now produced by us, means 
that every reasonable demand for fast colors has been 
met in America by the dyestuffs developed by American 
research from American basic materials. The successful 
manufacture of dyes in all its complexity, may now be 
regarded as fully established here. In 1919 all these pro- 
ducts will be available in large quantities. 

“We feel confident that we have already proved false 
the statements of the propagandists who have disparaged 
American dyes in an attempt to keep the American market 
open for post war trade in German dyes.” 





GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Rumors were circulated in San Francisco that the 
Bayer tablets of aspirin were tainted with influenza 
bacillus. Dr. Wm. Hassler, health officer of San Fran- 
cisco, said such a thing was impossible, and he believed 
the rumor was started by German agents who sought 
to injure the sale of the product now that the com- 
pany has been taken over by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The manager of the Bayer Company i 
New York said: “It is ridiculous, the Bayer company 
is under Government supervision. The tablets are 
prepared and sent to the American soldiers by the 
Government and it is impossible for any germs to exist 
in these tablets.” 





In the suit brought by the Upjohn Company against 
the William S. Merrell Chemical Co., of Cincinnati, 
in the United States District Court, charging unfait 
competition in the sale of phenolax wafers in the shape 
and color similar to those of the plaintiff, the court 
dismissed the case, holding that the Merrell company 
began making and marketing its product before the 
Upjohn tablets had gained special recognition «in the 
trade. 





The Joslin-Schmidt Co., of Cincinnati, is making af 
rangements for considerable extensions to its fertilizer 
plant, which is located in Lockland, a suburb, and has 
acquired about 15 acres of ground for the purpose. The 
company purchased part of the property of the Inter 
national Agricultural Corporation, which is also. ¢t 
gaged in the fertilizer trade. Several new buildings will 
be erected. 
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CHARLES W. SNOW DEAD 


Charles W. Snow, who for years had the distinction 
of being the oldest merchant in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
who retired from the retail drug business a little over 
a year and a half ago, 
retaining his interest in 
the wholesale drug busi- 
ness of Gibson-Snow 
Co., died at his home in 
that city on Nov. 9. 
Death was due to the in- 
firmities of agé. Mr. 
Snow was born in Peter- 
boro, N. Y., in 1835, and 
with his parents moved 
to Syracuse in 1840. 
After attending the pub- 
lic schools of Syracuse 
for some years, he en- 
tered the drug business 
of W. B. Tobey, becom- 
ing a partner at the age 
of 19. In 1866 the part- 
nership was dissolved, 
Mr. Snow opening a retail drug store which he later 
developed into a wholesale business. In 1888 he com- 
pleted the present Snow Block, where he carried on an 
extensive retail and wholesale business until about a 
year and a half ago, when he disposed of his retail 
business, and merged his wholesale business with that 
of Walker & Gibson, of Albany, and the Gibson Drug 
Co., of Rochester, under the name of the Gibson-Snow 
Co., which operates wholesale establishments in each 
of the cities named. 

Besides his long identification with the drug busi- 
ness, Mr. Snow had many other activitfes. In 1888 he 
was elected a director of the First National Bank of 
Syracuse, later becoming its vice-president and presi- 
dent, serving in the last named office from 1910 to 
1914, when he was elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors, a position he held up to the time of his 
death. He was also a trustee of the Onondaga County 
Savings Bank. He was a prominent member of the 
various Masonic bodies, and a thirty-third degree 
Mason; a member of the New York State Ph.A., and 
a life member of the A.Ph.A. which he joined in 1876. 
Besides his widow, he is survived by one son, Nelson 
P. Snow, vice-president of the Gibson-Snow Co.; one 
daughter, Mrs. Irving S. Merrel; eight grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 














Cuas. W. Snow 





ERNEST HORAT DEAD 
Ernest Horat, junior partner of Arthur Stallman & 


Company, died at his home in Hasbrouck Heights, 


N. J., Sunday, Nov. 3. He was 31 years of age. Mr. 
Horat was born in Basle, Switzerland, and after going 
through high school, took a course in pharmacy and 
later secured a position with a retail druggist in the 
same town. Soon, however, seeing the vast field and 
Possibilities in the drug business, he concluded to 
seek a position on a larger scale and entered the em- 
ploy of Planchon & Bourguet at Marseilles. He be- 
came buyer for this house, which position he held for 
several years, : 
Shortly after the war broke out, he came to this 
country as representative of Planchon & Bourguet, as- 
sisting in disposing of large quantities of drugs and 
spices which had been placed in warehouses in New 
York. He severed his connections with Planchon & 
Bourguet, and Arthur Stallman proposed a partnership 
arrangement with him which was afterward consum- 
mated. Mr. Stallman will continue the business. 
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EXPANSION OF THE WAX INDUSTRY 





Electrical Development Made Possible by Discovery 
of Non-Conductors with High Melting Point— 
Carnauba, Candelilla, Japan, Ozokerite and Paraffin 
Few people realize how closely associated waxes 

are with the great expansion of electricity, says “The 

Americas.” Their peculiar properties as non-conduc- 

tors of a current, together with the high melting-point 

of certain grades and their resistance to chemical 
agents and to the elements, make them practically in- 
dispensable in insulation. As a result of war require- 
ments, greater quantities than ever are being con- 
sumed today by manufacturers of electric wire. Waxes 
are also of paramount importance in waterproofing, an- 
other use whose importance war demands have accen- 
tuated, due to the necessity of waterproofing tents, 
shells, and cartridges. Pharmaceutically, waxes enjoy 
extensive employment, inasmuch as they are valuable 
ingredients of ointments, salves, cosmetics, etc. The 

Red Cross is purchasing large amounts of wax. It is 

said that paraffin is serving on the battlefields of 

France as an antiseptic dressing for wounds. 

Carnauba wax, which has recently attracted so much 
attention, is a hard, brittle, yellowish or brownish- 
grey substance, obtained from the leaves of a palm 
indigenous to tropical South America. Attempts to 
raise the palm in India and Japan have proved unsuc- 
cessful. The State of Ceara, Brazil, is the chief pro- 
ducing region, while considerable amounts are ob- 
tained from Piauhy, Rio Grande do Norte, Matto 
Grosso, Bahia and Pernambuco. 

Most of the exporting concerns are in the northern 
producing states, but since the inception of the war an 
increasing amount of carnauba wax has found its way 
to Rio de Janeiro, whence it is shipped by brokers. 
The grades are as follows, in order of quality: Yellow 
flor, yellow prime, yellow medium, grey fatty, and 
chalky. The last two grades are derived from the 
older leaves and bring a lower price. The wax is re- 
fined by remelting and straining. It is bleached by 
treatment with potassium dichromate or with Fuller’s 
earth, and paraffin is often added, thereby lowering the 
melting point. 

In making candelilla wax, the discovery of potash in 
the refuse for:uerly discarded as valueless has aug- 
mented to a considerable extent the importance of the 
industry. Growing in the semi-arid stretches of North- 
ern Mexico and Southern Texas, and rarely excceding 
three or four feet in height, the candelilla plant con- 
sists of a leafless bunch of green stems about half an 
inch in diameter. The larger part of the wax comes 
from Mexico, but the American factories are located 
on this side of the Rio Grande as a measure of protec- 
tion against the bandit depredations. The American 
manufacturers have been attracted by the advancing 
market and the urgent demand for a substitute for car- 
nauba; at the present time there are six plants produc- 
ing 1,000 lb. or more of candelilla wax daily. 

The wax, which is exuded by the plant as a 
protection against drought, is extracted and refined 
in boiling and steam tanks. When refined, candelilla 
is a hard, brittle, straw-colored mass with some of 
the properties of carnauba and some of beeswax. It 
is said that in combination with the latter, certain 
grades of candelilla successfully replace the natural 
beeswax as a comb foundation. Mixed with certain 
grades of ozokerite, candelilla forms a very satis- 
factory molding compound for electrotypers. The 
potential importance of candelilla wax lies in the 
fact that it has demonstrated its ability to substi- 
tute for either beeswax or carnauba in a great 
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number of their applications. Candelilla wax is mar- 
keted in broken pieces in bags of about 100 Ib. 

In the last two years, dearth of shipping space 
has had the effect of reducing the exports of car- 
nauba wax from Brazil; in 1917 total shipments 
amounted to 8,071,800 Ib. as against 12,973,400 in 1915. 
Nevertheless, despite the urgent need of conserving 
tonnage, our Government has refrained from placing 
carnauba wax on the list of restricted imports, in view 
of its employment in tanning, electric insulation, and 
other industries essential to the prosecution of the war. 


Carnauba, more than any other wax, imparts luster 
to the preparation of which it is a component part. In 
consequence of its hardness and high melting-point, it 
takes a bright gloss on rubbing with a cloth, and there- 
fore proves a valuable ingredient in shoe, floor and 
furniture polishes. Even before the war carnauba wax 
found a ready use in the manufacture of phonograph 
and gramophone records, cable coverings, wax var- 
nishes, high melting-point candles, tailors’ chalk, etc. 
That the making of carbon paper involves the use of 
carnauba wax is a fact net commonly known. Car- 
nauba wax is also a constituent of certain cerates in 
pharmaceutical practice. The assertion has beeen made 
that it enters into the manufacture of munitions, but 
in what connection or to what extent cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained. 

The extraction of Japan wax from certain species of 
the sumach tree is an important industry of the Far 
East, and this vegetable wax is coming more and more 
into demand in the markets of the world, despite a 
temporary slump resulting from the closing cf the 
German market in 1914. It is said that today France 
and England are using large quantities for the water- 
proofing of tents. The price of Japan wax has risen 
tremendously since the war, as a result of higher labor 
in Japan, inability of production to keep pace with the 
increasing demand, scarcity of shipping, and higher 
freights. 

Japan wax occurs as a greenish coating on the ber- 
ries of sumach trees. It is extracted by crushing and 
steaming the berries. 

The paraffin of commerce is a white to bluish trans- 
lucent waxy material of lamino-crystalline structure, 
and is obtained from petroleum, shale oil, and lignite. 
Today petroleum is the chief source, although only 
certain varieties of oil produce marketable quantities. 
Most of the Russian petroleums contain practically no 
paraffin, although the oil cbtained from the Tcheleken 
Islands forms an exception. The Grossny fields also 
produce small amounts. The East Indian petroleums, 
especially those of Assam and Upper Burma, are not 
only very rich in paraffin but also produce the highest 
melting-point varieties of commerce. Rangoon petro- 
leum yields from 10 to 15 per cent of paraffin wax. 
The oils from Java, Timor, Borneo, and Algeria also 
contain considerable proportions: The yield from 
Mexican petroleum is very poor. Only about 2 per 
cent of wax is obtained from the petroleums of Rou- 
mania, Canada, Galicia, and the United States. 

Paraffin is used for such a varied number of pur- 
poses that it is impossible to specify them all. Al- 
though it plays an important part in the manufacture 
of candles—the defects of which are counteracted by 
the price—great quantities are also used for insulat- 
ing purposes in electrical work; in the match indus- 
try for impregnating match sticks; as a basis for oint- 
ments and unguents; for making waterproof fabrics 
and papers; as a dressing to impart luster and soft- 
ness to textiles; for covering the mouths of bcttles; 
in the manufacture of lubricants; making leather soft- 
ening preparations; in polishes; as an anticorrosive; 
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in the saturation plant in sugar making; for cooling 
baths; as a protective coating against acids and alka- 
lis, etc, etc. Paraffin paper covering iron has been 
found to be a splendid preventive of rust, especially 
in the case of railroad bridges. In general paraffin 
can be employed wherever protection must be afforded 
against destructive agents. 

Ozokerite was first discovered in 1736 on the coast 
of Finland. In 1860 production was commenced on a 
fairly extensive scale at the Baryslaw mines in Galicia 
which reached the height of their production in 1883, 
but which before the war were still the leading source 
of the world’s supply. The upper strata of Boryslaw 
are exhausted and workings before the war extended 
to a depth of 1,000 feet. What permanent damage war’s 
devastations have had on ozokerite mining in Galicia 
cannot be determined until after peace. Ozokerite has 
been mined to a limited extent in Utah but as a result 
of high costs of operation and inferior quality, the 
American product on the market is very limited. 

Before the war Germany was the principal customer 
for Galician ozokerite, while limited quantities were 
shipped direct to Russia, France, and the United 
States. Hamburg, Bremen and other German cities 
re-exported considerable amounts to this country and 
to England. The large ozokerite refineries were sit- 
uated in Hamburg, Drohobycz, and Vienna. 

Spermaceti, whose manufacture in this country is 
carried on by two firms only, is a white wax of crys- 
talline structure obtained as a solid precipitate from 
the head oil of the sperm and bottlenose whales and 
also to a lesser degree from shark and dolphin oils, 
It is refined by remelting, crystallizing, and pressing. 
Commercially, it is used in the manufacture of certain 
special grades of candles and also for cosmetics and 
in certain leather preparations. 

The termination of war should result in an increased 
volume of trade in wax. The reappearance on the in- 
ternational markets of the “enemy” product, together 
with the expected world-wide development of the ex- 
traction of wax from vegetable sources will probably 
help to reduce prices to a more normal basis, althougk 
the steadily increasing commercial importance assures 
a strong demand which only a very great expansion of 
production will be able to satisfy. 





The H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia, is planning 
the erection of a new one-story refrigerator building, to 


cost $40,000, with machinery and equipment. 





The Seydel Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
has filed plans for the erection of an extension to its 
plant on Forrest Street. 


The Baker Castor Oil Company, Washington and Mor- 
gan streets, Jersey City, N. J., is considering the con- 
struction of an addition to its plant to cost about $60,000. 





The Naval Department has announced that the pro- 
posed new Government nitrate works to be located at 
Indian Head, Md., will not be constructed at the present 
time. 





Chemical interests in New Jersey have been active in 
the support of the United War Work Campaign during 
the week. At Perth Amboy, the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company and the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company have used full page space in daily papers for 
this purpose. At Camden, the R. M. Hollingshead Com- 
pany used full pages in the local daily. The Standard 
Oil Company, Bayonne, supported the fund with a $25,000 
contribution, while employees at the plant contributed 
collectively in excess of this amount. 
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Effect of Peace on Drugs and Chemicals 
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Belief in the Trade that Prices Will Be 
Stabilized by Scarcity and Great Demand 


HE attention of the drug and chemical trade is 

fixed at present upon the “Stop, Look, Listen” 

signs on the highway of progress and both manu- 
facturers and dealers are in a waiting attitude, tempo- 
rarily. Manufacturers are unwilling to make heavy 
commitments for raw materials until conditions are 
more settled, and dealers are afraid of being over- 
stocked with goods at high prices on which they may 
have to take a loss if a falling market is precipitated 
by peace conditions. 

Will prices fall? In a circular to the trade, McKes- 
son & Robbins say: “There may be a temporary 
drop in prices, but from our view of the situation, no 
one need be worried regarding his stock.” 

Saunders Norvell, chairman of the Board of McKes- 
son & Robbins, in discussing what would happen whet: 
peace came, before a club which invited him to speak 
on the subject before peace was in sight, said in part: 

“There are always two forces at work and both 
must be taken into consideration in any attempt to 
forecast the market. One of these forces is governed 
by facts, by correct information—in a word, by the 
true situation. The other great force, that often for a 
time exerts even a more powerful influence than the 
force we may call cold facts, is the power of psychol- 
ogy. I can explain psychology as the nerves of busi- 
ness. These two great forces in trade sometimes work 
together; at other times they are absolutely divergent. 
The psychology of trade often has an instantaneous ef- 
fect, but in the long run the cold facts of the situa- 
tion make the market.” 

Here are the cold facts of the situation as seen by 
McKesson & Robbins today: 

“There exists in the mind of the average buyer the 
feeling that now that peace with Germany is agreed 
upon, great reductions in prices will occur. If such 
reductions should take place on a few items, there is 
no reason why the entire line should go dawn. The 
reasons why prices on manufactured products can- 
not go down immediately, are— 

“First—The shortage of labor in all countries. 

“Second—The consumption is far greater than the 
supply. 

“Third—Our Government will have to continue buy- 
ing for two or three years, for it will take at least 
that length of time to bring our troops back, provided 
they do not have to do police work in the conquered 
districts. If they have to do police work, the purchas- 
ing will continue much longer. 

“At the present time supplies of the finer chemicals 
and drugs are inadequate to meet the demand, and we 
must bear in mind that before any recession in price 
can take place the demand must be filled. Take into 
consideration the fact that neutral countries, which 
have not been actually favorable to the Allies, have 
not received any large quantities of drugs or chem- 
icals. When this ban is lifted the only available place 
for them to secure supplies is the United States of 
America. 

“The dread of competition from Germany need not 
be feared, because Germany never calculated upon the 
war lasting such a length of time, and all her sur- 
Plus stocks of drugs and chemicals have long since 





been consumed. Her factories and munition plants 
have been manufacturing only such products as were 
greatly needed. In fact, they have only been manu- 
facturing to meet the pressing needs of the Army. 
Again, Germany has lost hundreds of thousands of 
men, and her industries, as far as experts view the 
situation, are practically crippled for years to come. 
The labor situation in Germany will be far more 
serious than any condition that has ever existed be- 
fore, because the indications are that the next Govern- 
ment that is established there will probably be on a 
semi-socialistic basis. Wages which existed in pre-war 
times will never return, as the prices of all their prod- 
ucts will remain high, and wages will likewise have to 
be on a scale to meet the increased cost of living. Ger- 
many, instead of being a competitor along these lines, 
will be a heavy buyer here. She has no credit in for- 
eign countries, and consequently the system which 
German merchants used previous to the war in extend- 
ing long credits to buyers in distant colonies can no 
longer be considered, as the bankers at home will be 
unable to finance it. 

“Competition from France may be expected as she 
has realized the necessity of building up an industrial 
organization second to none in the world, and it is 
predicted by some of the leading writers who have 
traveled through the industrial districts of France that 
a new France industrially will be born out of this war 
The finances of France are rather good when you cal- 
culate that enormous sums of money are being spent 
by the United States Government in their munition 
plants, enormous sums of money spent by our Red 
Cross in relief work, and further we have two million 
soldiers there whose monthly spendings average $10 
or a total of $20,000,000 for our men alone. What are 
other Armies spending there? France is a factor to 
be watched in the future. The crude material required 
in the manufacturing processes in France are obtain- 
able in the United States or in Germany, and presum- 
ably the French will try to buy their materials in this 
market on account of the bitter feeling towards Ger- 
many. 

“England, which has been crippled industrially 
through the great drain upon her workmen, may try 
to retain her world’s supremacy in trade by the con- 
trol of certain materials and by the control of steam- 
ship lines, but with it all, European countries must be 
buyers after this war for a number of years before 
trade reaches its normal equilibrium. The Colonies of 
European countries and neytral nations will buy in 
greater quantities than ever before if they have the 
opportunity of securing the goods, and now that 
peace is declared shipping facilities may perhaps im- 
prove and in this event we look for an outlet for any 
surplus stocks in this country to Colonies of European 
countries or neutral countries. 

“Our own country is in the ideal position of having 
sufficient funds and energy behind our industrial enter- 
prises to go after the world’s business and it seems 
to us that with the present high scale of wages pre- 
vailing, and the enormous demand ‘bound to exist for a 
long period of time, lower prices cannot reasonably be 
expected. 
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“There may be a temporary drop in prices, but 
from our view of the situation no one need be wor- 
ried regarding his stocks.” 

Schieffelin & Co.’s Views 

W. T. R. Mersereau, of Schieffelin & Co., said: “We 
have practically the same to say as McKesson & Rob- 
bins. During the passing year we did a fair volume 
of business. Prices were reasonable on some things; 
on others they were abnormally high. 

“There is a great scarcity in some articles and some 
are higher because of the embargoes. When the em- 
bargo is lifted prices will come down on some things. 
England being crippled, will not be able to compete 
very strongly. There is no fear of competition from 
Germany as she is ‘down and out.’” 

Edward Plaut, Jr., of Len & Fink, Inc., said there 
is a.genuine lack of supplies and it will be a long time 
before these conditions will change. Stocks have been 
reduced to a minimum. The full statement of Lehn 
& Fink follows: 

Statement of Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

“A committee on reconstruction in the drug trade 
would find very little to do considering after-war-meas- 
ures.. Every dealer has been a little committee all by 
himself for some time past and they have all appar- 
ently come to the same conclusion and taken the same 
action, and that is to reduce stocks to a minimum. 

“So nothing is going to happen in the line of vio- 
lent price upheavals for quotations now ruling are not 
due to artificial circumstances, but to a genuine lack 
of supplies. Some may think that it may be possible 
to replenish these supplies from European markets, 
long closed to use or hard to reach. However, condi- 
tions there are not much different from those exist- 
ing here, there are no stocks. It will require time, and 
a long time, before these conditions will change. We 
wil have a recession of prices, but it will be slow— 
very slow—and will not affect dealers to any extent, 
for nobody has any stocks. 

“There are a number of ‘peace stocks’ which every- 
body confidently expects to advance, such as cascara 
bark, oil of peppermint, etc., but even here the upward 
trend will be very gradual, for the warring nations will 
be intent on securing supplies of absolute necessity 
first.” 





JAPAN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
The increases shown in exports of articles manufac- 
tured in Japan from or consisting of drugs and chemicals 
were as follows from 1915 to 1917: 

















Articles Increase] Articles Increase 
Matches (safety) ...... $4,400,000| Explosives ........-.++++- $300, 
DP .. sc scubisebepside 1,800,000|Naphthalene ............ 200,000 
Acetic acid ..........0. 1,700,000/Plants for insecticides.. 200,000 
Chlorate of potash...... 1,200,000| Tanning extracts . -». 200,000 
COT ccccvconsee 1,000,000|Ginseng ..........- bee 100,000 
Bleaching powder 600,000i/Todine ........... 100,000 
Gauze and bandages....  500,000/Caustic soda ............ 100,000 
Prepared medicines ... 500,000)Insect powder ........... 100,000 
Matches (other than Tooth powder ...........+ 100,000 
GREET) ceccnvoccccsccce 500,000 ite a 100,000 
Sulphuric acid .......... 400,000} All other ............es00 3,200,000 
Calcium carbide ....... 400,000 — 
Zinc dust ....c.cccccece BOGOR Total ..2.scccossevcceved $18,000,000 


In a good many articles, such as sulphur, matches, tan- 
ning extracts, camphor, etc., the raw materials for manu- 
factures are obtained from domestic sources; in others 
the basic drugs are imported and manufactured into arti- 
cles of commercial use. In this field, as in cotton goods, 
the natural aptitude of the people to the line of manu- 
facture is an important factor in Japan’s success. The 
greatest competition after the war will be from Germany, 
and with Japan’s industries established and its products 
introduced it will be difficult to wrest the markets already 
obtained. 

India, Australia, the United States, and the East Indies 
arc Japan’s best customers for these goods. 
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BRITISH SULPHURIC ACID OUTPUT 





How the Industry Is Controlled—Production Reaches 
Total of 1,800,000 Long Tons Per Annum—Niter 
Cake as Substitute in Textile Industry 


One of the most complete controls exercised by any 
department of the British Government is that over the 
supply of acids and of the fertilizers connected with 
them. Control is continuous and unbroken from the 
mining and shipment of the raw material down to the 
delivery to consumers of the finished products. It 
originated, as with other controls, out of shortage, and 
was developed as the requirements of the war called 
for an output far exceeding anything needed under the 
pre-war conditions. 

The central industry is the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, which is being preduced nowy at the rate 
of about 1,800,000 long tons per annum. Sulphuric acid 
is the principal material in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, and also of the fertilizers, sulphate of ammonia 
and superphosphate of lime; it is, moreover, essential 
to a great many manufacturing industries. It has been 
found necessary for the Acids Supply Branch of the 
Ministry of Munitions to control the provision of raw 
materials from which the acid and the fertilizers are 
made and the distribution to all consumers. This has 
involved a mechanism of control which covers (1) im- 
portation of materials, (2) productions, distribution, 
and rationing, and (3) prices and costing. Control is 
direct and complete at all stages. 

The principal raw material from which sulphuric 
acid is made is iron pyrites, imported mainly from 
Spain and partly from Norway. The whole require- 
ments of pyrites for the United Kingdom are pur- 
chased by the Acids Branch of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions under direct contracts with the mines. It is pro- 
vided that the mines shall act as the agents of the de- 
partment for the business of shipping, discharging, 
sampling, and dispatching from ports of discharge, and 
the executive control of the whole of the raw material 
is thus centralized in the branch. 


Production, Distribution and Rationing 

Production, distribution, and rationing of sulphuric 
acid are subject to control under the Sulphuric Acid 
Orders of May 29, 1917, and May 10, 1918. Under these 
Orders the quantity, quality, and strength of acid 
manufactured at any works are determined by license 
issued to the manufacturers, the licenses being based 
upon statistical data covering the consumption of acid 
for all purposes. In this way the actual output of acid 
in all plants in the country is controlled from one cen- 
tral office in the Ministry of Munitions. 

One of the largest and most striking economies in 
the consumption of acid introduced by the Acids 
Branch has been the industrial utilization of waste 
products as substitutes for sulphuric acid. The prin- 
cipal of these substitutes is niter cake, a waste product 
from the manufacture of’nitric acid. Niter cake is pro- 
duced at the rate of about 28,000 long tons per month, 
and toward the end of 1915. practically the whole pro- 
duction (then on a smaller scale) was being thrown 
away—in some cases at a cost of £1 per ton for dis- 
charging into the sea or dumping on land. Taking ad- 
vantage of the control of sulphuric acid, the Acids 
Branch introduced the industrial use of niter cake into 
all trades where sulphuric acid performs a somewhat 
crude function-—such as in the textile and dyeing 
trades, grease recovery, and metal picking. The mar- 
ket price of niter cake consequently rose considerably, 
and at the present time some 23,000 tons per month are 
being consumed in about 25 different trades. 
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BRITISH NEED ACID CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 





Only a Few Firms Allowed to Import Product From 
the United States—Demand Due to Scarcity and 
High Price of Cream of Tartar—Restrictions of 
U. S. War Trade Board 


The extreme scarcity and high prices ruling for 
cream of tartar in Great Britain have for a consider- 
able period ied to a very heavy demand for acid cal- 
cium phosphate and other chemicals for aerating pur- 
poses in the baking and confectionery trades. This 
demand, however, cannot be supplied by the half-dozen 
or so manufacturers in this country, and many orders 
have been booked which are likely to remain unex- 
ecuted for various reasons, among which is the great 
scarcity of bone ash, which is the most suitable raw 
material, and this, added to the shortage and difficulties 
with labor, makes it impossible to meet the demand, 
says the “Chemist and Druggist.” There is, therefore, 
little possibility of the position easing at present, al- 
though we notice that one English maker is offering 
for January-February delivery next year at round 
about £140 per ton. 

The statement continues: “This country was largely 
dependent upon the United States for cream-of-tartar 
substitutes, but supplies from this quarter have fallen 
off We understand, however, that urgent repre- 
sentations have been made to the Department of Im- 
port Restrictions to give facilities for importation, with 
the result that that department has issued the follow- 
ing notice: 

“‘The Department of Import Restrictions announces 
that under the existing regulations of the United 
States War Trade Board no commodity purchased on 
private account can be exported from the United States 
to the United Kingdom without an export license 
granted by the United States War Trade Board, which 
license will not be granted unless the United States 
exporter presents to the War Trade Board a permit 
to purchase granted to the British importer by the 
Department of Import Restrictions of the Board of 
Trade in London. 

“*All persons wishing to import directly on their 
own account acid calcium phosphate and other chem- 
icals for aerating purposes from the United States are 
hereby requested to submit their applications for per- 
mits to purchase to the Controller, Department of Im- 
port Restrictions, Board of Trade, 22 Carlisle Place, 
London, S .W., before November 1, 1918. Every ap- 
plication must state the quality of these commodities, 
together with the net weight and f. o. b. value, which 
the applicant desires to import directly on his own 
account in each month of the year ending October 31, 
1919, Every application must be accompanied by a 
Statutory declaration duly sworn before a commissioner 
for oaths or justice of the peace (and bearing a duty- 
Stamp to the value of 2s. 6d.) setting forth the total 
quantity, by weight, of these commodities which the 
applicant has imported from the United States directly 
on his own account: (a) during 1917; and (b) since 
January 1, 1918, together with particulars of any “per- 
mits to purchase” which may already have been granted 
by the Department of Import Restrictions. 

“The total quantity of the commodities for which 
Permits to purchase can be granted is strictly limited 
and will be distributed between applicants who have 
been direct importers on the basis of their importa- 
tions during 1917 and 1918.” 

“The terms of the above notice appear so onerous 
that we fear it will have little influence on the market 
Position for some time, especially as permits are to 
be granted for strictly limited quantities only. More- 
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over, any firms who were not importers in 1917 or 
1918 will not be granted a license, so that compara- 
tively few firms will be allowed to import. Some re- 
sponsible dealers who have made a specialty of these 
phosphates during the past two years will therefore be 
denied this source of supply.” 





OUTLOOK FOR MEXICAN VANILLA 
(Special to Druc & CHEMICAL Markets.) 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 6—In Papantla, one of the 
vanilla districts of Mexico, green beans are selling at 
10 pesos per thousand. The 1,000 green beans when 
dried and cured weigh seven pounds, tin packing boxes 
and the labor of curing cost one peso, Mexican cur- 
rency, which makes a total cost price of $2.40 Mexican 
currency per pound. At the present wholesale price, 
the commission merchants are paying from $2.25 to 
$2.30 per pound American money for the cured beans. 

There is no competition in the buying of the green 
vanilla beans now. In December and January, when 
exporters begin buying, prices for the green bean will 
advance. Besides the cost of curing, one must not for- 
get the money paid to both the rebels and the Gov- 
ernment troops for protection to property, the risk in 
transportation to railroads and the high freight rates. 

Commission merchants are looking for a big ad- 
vance in the vanilla market in the next thirty to sixty 
days. Market prices for whole beans, good and su- 
perior assorted lots, are $2.25 to $2.30 American money 
per pound; cuts $1.25 per pound. 





TO MAKE PHARMACEUTICALS IN JAVA 


A Paris firm, Chiris & Jeancard, has formed a corpor- 
ation called Compagnie des Produits Aromatiques, 
Chimiques et Medicinaux, and will open a laboratory 
in Batavia, Dutch East Indies. They will make sev- 
eral pharmaceutical products, including aspirin, anti- 
pyrine, pyramidon and chloroform. Java will be the 
basis for trade in these products in East Asia. Being 
interested in large soap concerns, Chiris & Jeancard 
have also obtained concessions in East Java fof coco- 
nut plantations and are also trying to obtain similar 
rights in the Island of Bali, Dutch East Indies. 





VERA CRUZ SHIPMENTS TO UNITED STATES 
(Special to Druc & CHEMICAL MarKETS.) 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 6—The October drug ship- 
ments from the port of Vera Cruz to New York and 
Havana, Cuba, were: To New York—Jalap root, 17,124 
pounds; sarsaparilla root, 6,030 pounds; quicksilver, 
3,486 pounds; chicle, 143,689 pounds; essence of linaloe, 
550 pounds. To MHavana, Cuba—Castor oil, 3,486 
pounds; cocoanut oil, 958 pounds. 





A London report, dated October 26, says of wood 
and cod oils: “Wood oil—Although it cannot be said 
that supplies in London of Chinese wood oil have in- 
creased, there was greater pressure to sell, and buyers’ 
interest slackened all around, with prices generally 
lower. Spot cases were obtainable at 167s and barrels 
at 174s, but naked oil found preference among buyers 
at 171s. This morning there is much more inquiry and 
169s paid in cases. Cod oil—A little steadier market 
exists at Liverpool for English oil in barrels, which is 
now quoted 83s to 86s ex-store, or 1s more than a week 
ago. Newfoundland continues scarce and nominally 
quoted at 95s per cwt. ex-store. For brown east coast 
cod oil Glasgow makes no alteration and Hull, al- 
though remaining stagnant, is just the turn dearer 
at 74s 6d per cwt., barrels free, less 21%4 per cent a 
works.” = 
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The Drug & Chemical Markets 





READJUSTMENT DISTURBS DRUG TRADE 


Manufacturers Seek Method to Protect Stocks of Raw 
Materials Purchased at High Prices to Fill War 
Contracts—Unless Utilized for Other Purposes the 
Losses Will Be Heavy 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 


Balsam Fir, Canadian, 20c Menthol, Japanese, 10c 
Blackhaw Bark of Root, 5c Milk Sugar, 1 lb. Cartons, 2c 
Coriander Seed, Mogador, Y%4c@%cPepper, Singapore White, Ic 
Cubeb Berries, XX, 4c Petrolatum, Ic 
Ergot, ‘Russian, Spanish, 10c Thymol Crystals, U.S.P., 
Hydroquinone, 15c Turpentine, Venice True, Be 
Fish Berries, 4c Vanilla Beans, Bourbon, 5c 
Ipecac Root, Cartagena, 5c 

Declined 


Acetanilid, C.P., 2c Pepper, Singapore Black, Yc 

Cassia, Saigon, 1%c Phenolphthalein, 50c 

Chamomile Flowers. Hungarian, Quinine, Sulphate. Java, Sec- 
Roman, 2c@8c ond Hands, 2c 

Nutmegs, Singapore, 110s, 1c Saccharin, U.S.P., $4 

——" Seed, California Brown,Sodium Benzoate, U.S.P., 40c 
a 





The bear interests in the drug trade show a decided 
tendency to curtail orders with the expectation that 
prices will decline if the demand for the products in 
which they are interested is limited. The trade is 
alive to the necessity for some action to prevent a 
serious slump, and several leading manufacturers have 
appealed to President Wilson to inaugurate a plan as 
early as possible for the adjustment of war contracts. 
The protection of stocks of raw material in the hands 
of manufacturers engaged in Government work is an 
important factor in the situation. These materials 
were bought at high prices to meet an emergency. If 
cancellations are made suddenly, and no arrangement 
is made for their utilization in some other direction, 
there is likely to be a heavy drop in prices. 

Hydroquinone and thymol crystals are higher, ow- 
ing chiefly to increased cost of production. Venice tur- 
pentine advanced because of scarcity due to lack of 
shipping space abroad. Canadian balsam fir and cubeb 
and fish berries are higher because of stronger primary 
markets. Petrolatum and sugar of milk have been 
advanced by makers owing to limited stocks and in- 
creased cost of production. 

Saccharin declined $4 a pound because of the easier 
market for toluol. Benzoate of soda is lower, owing 
to increased stocks of benzoic acid. Acetanilid de- 
clined on reports of larger production. Phenolphthalein 
is lower owing to larger supplies of phenol being avail- 
able. 

Acetanilid, C. P.—Increased supplies and a falling 
off in demand resulted in a decline. Manufacturers 
lowered prices 2c to 63c a pound. 

Acetphenetidin—Makers are repeating prices at $2.75 
a pound. Among second hands quotations are weaker, 
sellers offerings lots at $3.95@$4 a pound. Lack of de- 
mand is responsible for the downward trend of the 
market. 

Balsam, Fir, Canadian—Prices are higher but nom- 
inal, owing to very limited supplies and unfavorable 
prospects fer fresh arrivals, owing to lack of shipping 
space. Holders are quoting 20c advance to $7.90@$8 a 
gallon with offerings of small scattered quantities. 


Blackhaw, Bark of Root—Scarcity of supplies, due 
to a larger demand and small arrivals, resulted in a 
further advance in quotations. Holders are asking 5¢ 
higher to 58c@60c a pound, but limited offerings re- 
stricted trading. 

Cassia, Saigon—In the absence of a demand, a dull 
and easier tone pervades the market, notwithstanding 
that prices are considerably below import cost. Hold- 
ers lowered quotations 1%c to 47%4c@49c a pound for 
assortments. 

Chamomile Flowers—Hungarian and Roman flowers 
registered a decline of 2c and 8c a pound respectively, 
Absence of buyers and adequate stocks were responsi- 
ble for lower prices. Sellers are now offering Hun- 
garian type at 46c@49c and Roman flowers at 83c@ 
85c a pound. 

Coriander Seed, Mogador—Owing to diminishing 
supplies with no immediate prospect of fresh arrivals, 
holders advanced prices 3%c to 934c@10c for good un- 
bleached, and Y%c to 11%c@l12c a pound for bleached 
lots. 

Cubeb Berries—Small stocks, particularly of XX sup- 
plies, with no prospects of shipments from Holland in 
the near future, created a decidedly stronger sentiment 
in the trade. Holders are demanding 4c higher to 
$1.38@$1.48 a pound, but the offerings were mostly 
scattered small lots. 

Ergot—Prices of both Russian and Spanish supplies 
are higher as a result of the market being practically 
cleaned up of all offerings made at low prices. With 
no immediate prospect of shipments being resumed 
from the primary market, holders raised prices 10c 
to $2@$2.10 a pound. 

Fish Berries—In response to the stronger statistical 
position at primary points, as well as locally, prices 
scored a further gain. Holders are quoting 4c advance 
to 63c@69c a pound. 

Ginger—Japan supplies closed easier, but prices are 
unchanged from 114%c@11%c a pond. African and Ja- 
maica kinds are firmer at former prices ranging from 
12%c@l3c and 19ce@19%c a pound, respectively. The 
balance of the list closed unaltered and quiet under 
light trading. 


Glycerin—The War Industries Board notified refin- 
ers that the English and Italian governments had can- 
celled contracts for 1919, and that the fixed price of 
50c a pound for supplies here for the first six months 
of 1919, would be withdrawn. Refiners and soap mak- 
ers throughout the country have filed petitions with 
the War Industries Board for some action to stabilize 
prices. The market closed with quotations at 58c@59c 
a pound for C. P. in bulk, drums and barrels added, 
and 60c@6lc a pound for supplies in cans. Other 
grades of glycerin also closed unchanged. 


Hydroquinone—Higher cost of production, large in- 
roads in the supply, and steady inquiries resulted in a 
higher market. Manufacturers raised quotations 15c 
to $2.85@$2.90 a pound for supplies in bulk. No orders 
or contracts covering parcels for future delivery are 
being accepted by makers. 


Ipecac Root, Cartagena—Prices rule steady under 
limited offerings of spot lots, due to small supplies 
here and lack of shipping space at primary markets. 
There ‘is little cr no export demand, but reports from 
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London state there are not sufficient supplies of Car- 
tagena root to meet home requirements. Sellers here 
are asking $4.50@$4.95 for powdered, and $4.45@$4.90 
a pound for whole root, showing an advance of about 
Sc a pound. 

Menthol, Japanese—There is a bullish sentiment 
among holders, owing to depleted stocks, offsetting re- 
orted cable advices noting an easier market with 
offerings at a price landed here equivalent to $4.50 a 
pound. This price was not confirmed. Sellers here 
named $5.60@$6 a pound, showing a net gain of 10c a 
pound. 

Milk Sugar—Makers raised prices for one-pound car- 
tons to 53c for prompt shipment, refusing to book 
orders calling for future delivery. Makers are, how- 
ever, catching up with deliveries. Producers are quot- 
ing 2c higher to 58c a pound for powdered supplies. 

Morphine—Diminishing inquiries from the Govern- 
ment indicate an easier market in the near future. 
Prices will be influenced by the movement of poppy 
seed from the primary market and the range of prices 
for seed. Makers are still quoting on the bulk basis 
of $11.80 an ounce for sulphate. 

Opium, U. S. P.—With prices sustained in markets 
abroad, and supplies of poppy seed within narrow 
compass, quotations for the finished product hold firm. 
In spite of the decrease in the Government demand for 
derivatives, prices show no weakness as yet, because of 
the strong position of the seed. Holders are quoting 
supplies in cases at $22.50; granular at $25.50 and pow- 
dered at $24.50 a pound. The cultivation of the poppy 
has been forbidden in Egypt. 

Petrolatum—Refiners in most quarters advanced 
quotations 1c on the basis of 9%c@10c a pound for 
light amber supplies in barrels. The rise was attrib- 
uted to dwindling supplies owing to the unabated de- 
mand and the strong market for high grade crude pe- 
troleum oil at the wells, and decreased production. 

Phenolphthalein—Increased production and an ac- 
cumulation of stocks resulted in a decline of 50c a 
pound. Sellers report fair sales at $5, while some hold- 
ers are asking $5.50 a pound. 

Quinine—Lack of demand weakened quotations for 
spot parcels. With the influenza epidemic practically 
eliminated prices quoted by second hands are slightly 
lower, showing a decline of 2c to $1.03@$1.05 an ounce 
for Java sulphate. American sulphate sells at $1.10 an 
ounce. Domestic makers are repeating former prices 
for sulphate on the basis of 90c an ounce, in lots of 
100 ounces, in tins. 

Saccharin, U. S. P.—Prices declined $4 a pound, 
owing to the larger quantities of toluol released by the 
Government. Buyers are holding aloof anticipating 


further reductions. Sellers are naming $11@$12 for’ 


soluble and $10@$10.50 a pound for insoluble. 

Sodium Benzoate—Increased supplies and larger of- 
ferings led to a drop in quotations. Spot lots are being 
offered 40c lower to $2.75@$3 a pound for granulated, 
U. S. P. supplies. It was rumored that bids at $2.70 
were being accepted in some quarters. 

Thymol Crystals—Makers raised prices 10c a pound 
for U. S. P. lots. The advance is due to higher costs 
of production, diminishing stocks and increased de- 
mand. Makers are naming $13.50@$14 a pound. 

Turpentine, Venice True—The inability of importers 
to obtain shipments from abroad due to the scarcity of 
freight space, and the smallness of stocks here, led to 
arise of 25c to $5.70@$5.90 a pound. 

Vanilla Beans, Bourbon—Recent arrivals here have 
been very small due to lack of shipping space. Sell- 
ers are offering only small quantities at 5c higher to 
$2.20@$2.90 a pound. * 
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Platinum is released from war restrictions for use in 
industrial laboratories and dentistry. 


The plant of the Eagle Lubricating Oil Company, 227-29 
Water Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. was partially destroyed by 
fire, Nov. 13, with loss estimated at $50,000. It is under- 
stood that the works will be rebuilt. E. L. Sullivan is 
manager. 


Lewis R. Atwood, head of the paints and pigment sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board, has notified F. W. Kase- 
bier, Secretary of the United States Shellac Importers As- 
sociation that all restrictions on shellac imports have been 
removed. 


Telegrams have been sent to the refiners of glycerin by 
the War Industries Board, saying that the Allies have 
cancelled their requirements for 1919, and that, therefore, 
the price of 50 cents per pound for the first six months 
of 1919 will not stand. 


Nothing definite is known as to increased importations 
of flaxseed. It is promised that arrangements will be 
made to bring in just as much of Argentine crop as may 
be needed by American linseed crushers. The shipping 
programme of the War Trade Board will not be ready 
until January. 


“Ye Olde Tymers’ Nighte” was celebrated by 200 mem- 
bers of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club Thursday evening 
at the Drug and Chemical Club. It was the 163rd dinner 
of the club. Interesting addresses were delivered by Rus- 
tom Rustomjee, on India’s part in the war, Thomas A. 
Sawyer, Dr. Otto F. Bartholow, Reginald P. Rowe and 
G. W. Fortmeyer. 


J. W. Morrisson, of the Fuller-Morrisson Drug Co., Chi- 
cago, and former President of the N. W. D. A., says of 
the business outlook: “Just what is awaiting the drug 
industry as a result of peace developments in Europe can 
only be a matter for conjecture for the present. My 
opinion is that we are going to see a sympathetic decline 
in prices that will have nothing in common with conditions 
of supply and demand.” 


Representatives of the varnish gum importers con- 
sulted in Washington, last week, with representatives 
of the Shipping Board and the War Trade Board. Con- 
cerning the importation of kauri and Congo gums the 
committee had no suggestions to make. The total of 
3,000,000 pounds for the calendar year provides more 
kauri gum than is needed by the trade, with restricted 
consumption and high prices. As to gums other than 
kauri and Congo, the committee requested that im- 
ports be allowed up to 50 per cent of the amount im~ 
ported last year. 

-__ = 

Large manufacturing consumers of linseed oil 
entered a strong protest against the financial arrange- 
ment of the crushers at a meeting held at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, Thursday afternoon. Fourteen 
concerns were represented at the meeting. F. P. 
Cheeseman of Cheeseman & Elliot, who presided, read 
a letter from the crushers, in which they stated that 
90 per cent of the car lot purchasers made payment 
within 10 days, and that it should be no great hard- 
ship to pay for the material 10 days sooner. Mr. 
Cheeseman said: “They want our cash, but they don’t 
want to give us anything in return.” 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 





DOWNWARD TENDENCY IN CHEMICALS 


Products Affected Are Those Heretofore in Demand 
for War Purposes—Bicarbonate of Soda Holds 
Firm—No Uneasiness Felt Over the Future 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 


(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
No Price Advances. 
Declined 


Sulphide of Soda. 2c Ib. Caustic Soda. 5c lb. 
Soda Ash, 10c Ib. Prussiate of Potash, 10c Ib. 
Benzoate of Soda, 5c Ib. Prussiate of Soda, 5c lb. 


Bleaching ‘Powder. 2¥%c Ib. 





Although there was a downward tendency in prices 
of heavy chemicals during the week, lower levels in 
quotations were reached by surprisingly few of the 
products. In the majority of cases the drop applied 
to only those materials for which there was a heavy 
demand for war purposes, and the real feature of the 
week’s trading was the remarkable stability shown by 
the market. Declines were so slight as not to cause 
the trade any uneasiness as to prices. 

It was pointed out by a prominent factor in the 
trade that in almost every crisis quotations are apt to 
be lowered, due to the apprehension of some traders 
that they may be caught with surplus stocks on a fall- 
ing market, which causes them to offer price conces- 
sions. The condition of the market during the war, 
it was further asserted, was far from normal, and until 
readjustment takes place, after the declaration of 
peace, further declines may be looked for. 

While there have been declines in the price of soda 
ash, caustic soda and bleaching powder, bicarbonate 
of soda retains its high price level, with demand for 
premium for December shipments. Stocks held by 
both producers and second hands are reported ex- 
tremely small. 

Interest was caused by the announcement that all 
restrictions on caustic soda, chlorine liquid and bleach, 
for purposes of export, would be removed before long, 
this having been recommended by the War Industries 
Beard. It was also made known that the Board had 
issued no compulsory orders to bleach producers for 
November delivery. 

Acids — Sulphuric remains practically unchanged, 
and there will be no relief: in the situation until after 
Dec. 30. On that date the price-fixing limit of the 
Government expires. Salicylic has been marked by 
no special activity, and lactic is still out of the market 
so far as some grades are concerned. Citric is slightly 
cff, the powdered variety being now quoted at 98% 
cents to 99 cents per pound. It is held by second 
hands at $1.05 to $1.10 per pound. 

Benzoate of Soda—Dealers report that the demand 
for spot stocks is still ahead of the supply, owing to 
the use of the material for preserving purposes, but 
that this call will end soon, and prices will drop. Quo- 
tations are at a slightly lower level already, the range 
now being from $2.80 to $2.90 per pound, which is a 
reduction of 5 cents. 

Prussiate of Potash—Spot material of the yellow 
product is reported somewhat easier, and producers’ 
supplies are a trifle more in evidence than was the case 


nl 


last week. Quotations for this variety are given as 
low as 80 cents per pound, which is a reduction of 
fully 10 cents. For export purposes and home con- 
sumption sales of the red were made at a flat price of 
$2.30 per pound. 

Prussiate of Soda—Trading in this commodity is 
hardly as active as it was last week, and most of the 
stocks sold were of small size. Quotations are at a 
slightly lower level; the range now being from 32 
cents to 33 cents per pound. This is a drop of about 
5 cents per pound. 


Bleaching Powder—Demand for this product has 
dropped off considerably, dealers assert, and the fact 
is attributed to the lack of need of the chemical for 
war purposes, as it is used in the making of gases. As 
the War Industries Board is not to issue compulsory 
orders to prceducers for deliveries in November, it 
is thought that prices will drop still further, although 
the removal of export restrictions may tend to keep 
them up. Offerings were reported as low as 4 cents 


‘per pound ex-store New York, and quotations of sec- 


ond hands were given at 5% cents per pound. 


Silicate of Soda—The market is a trifle easier for this 
product, although surplus stocks are no more in evi- 
dence than heretofore, which would tend to show that 
the demand has lessened. For the 60-degree product 
the price is 534 to 6% cents per pound nominally. From 
$1.75 to $2.50 per hundred pounds is asked by the large 
producers for the 40 decree product. Second hands 
are demanding slightly higher quotations. 


Copper Sulphate—Demand for this product at pres- 
ent is confined almost altogether to home consump- 
tion, though producers say that the same firmness ex- 
hibited by the market recently is still in evidence. 
For the large 99 per cent crystals $9.50 to $9.75 per 
hundred is asked by first hands, prompt delivery, and 
for the small 98-99 per cent 9% to 934 cents per pound. 
Some offers of resale material are reported on the mar- 
ket at a slightly lower level. 


Bicarbonate of Soda—Dealers say that the market 
is much easier for spot material, that the demand is 
steadily on the increase, and that a fair volume of 
business is being transacted, in spite of the fact that 
traders have not yet been assured just where they 
stand. Shipments for the remainder of the year have 
been offered on a basis of $3.80 per hundredweight 
at works. Quotations are now at a range of 4% cents 
to 4% cents per pound. 


Sulphide of Soda—There is not as great a demand 
for this material as existed a short while ago, and the 
market is decidedly easier. Single strength crystals 
are quoted at 5% cents to 534 cents per pound, while 
the price for the 60 per cent variety is now 934 cents 
for spot stocks, 9%4 cents at works. 


Caustic Soda—There is little more activity in trad- 
ing for this commodity than was noted a week ago, 
although it is confidently expected that when export 
trade is revived the demand will be heavy. Most of 
the business done at the present is for home consump- 
tion. Next year contracts have been placed at prices 
ranging from $3.30 to $3.50 per hundred pounds at 
works. Offerings have been made by second hands 
at $3.80 to $3.85 per hundred pounds, but it is reported 
few sales have beeen made. 
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Bichromate of Soda—There has been no. apparent 
revival of interest in this material, and large producers 
have contracts made so far in advance that they are 
not attempting to go after more business at present. 
Prices, however, have not been lowered, as. from 18 
cents to 20 cents per pound is still the range. Dealers 
faving resale stocks are displaying eagerness to dis- 
pose of them at the lower figure. 

Soda Ash—The market is easier, and supplies are 
much more in evidence at different points in the coun- 
try, because of the fact that exports to Japan have 
been stopped. The trade is awaiting word from Wash- 
ington as to what will be done regarding shipments 
abroad. Slight activity is reported so far as the dense 
material is concerned, and the price for the dense 
product 58 per cent in single bags is $3.15 per hundred 
pounds, and $3.60 per hundred for barrels. Qucta- 
tions for the light 58 per cent ash, single bags, are 
$2.65 per hundred, New York, $2.55 Philadelphia, and 
$2.60 for delivery throughout New England. 

Carbon Tetrachloride—No change has taken place in 
trading conditions for this material, and the Govern- 
ment has not yet removed restrictions, so that there 
are practically no stocks to be obtained on the open 
market. For this reason prices are nominal, and re- 
main at 75 cents per pound for single drums. How 
much longer Washington will supervise control over 
the product is a matter of conjecture in the trade. 

Caustic Potash—Supply and demand are about the 
same, and a fair volume of trading is reported, with 
some resale stocks being offered at slight price conces- 
sions. Dealers are finding a fair outlet for their sup- 
plies, with producers disposing of their stocks at works 
on the basis of 67 cents to 70 cents per pound for the 
88-92 per cent test, and 55 to 60 cents for the 70-75 
per cent. 





TAKAMINE LABORATORIES EXPANDING 

The Takamine Industrial Company has been formed by 
Dr. Jokichi Takamine in connection with the Takamine 
Laboratories, Inc. The industrial company will import 
chemicals for the Takamine Laboratories. The building 
at 12 Dutch Street has been leased for a term of years 
at an annual rental of $25,000, and will be the head- 
quarters of the Takamine Industrial Company. The Taka- 
mine interests control factories in Japan and a plant in 
Clifton, N. J. The offices of the Takamine Laboratories 
are at 120 Broadway, New York. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL WORKS GIVES $25,000 

The drive for $75,000, which is the quota of the chem- 
ical drug and paint industries for the United War Work 
Campaign, is progressing favorably. The Heyden Chem- 
ical Works was one of the largest subscribers, contrib- 
uting $25,000. The chairman of the committee is Wil- 
liam S. Gray and the secretary is James J. Crawford, 80 
Maiden Lane. 


Authority for the cancellation of Government war 
contracts has been centered in the War Industries 
Board, according to a recent announcement of Chair- 
man Baruch. All contracts of more than $100,000 
which are to be cancelled will be referred to the Board. 
Mr. Baruch further stated that plans for the system- 
atic cancellation of contracts entered into by the va- 
rious governments for war materials are being per- 
fected. by the War and Labor Departments and the 
War Industries Board. 








The removal of the restrictions on exportation of soda 
ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, liquid chlorine and 
Phenol, has been recommended by the War Industries 

The trade will be notified formally in a few days. 
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Manufacturers of bleaching powder have not received 
any Government orders for November delivery. The War 
Industries Board was prepared to commandeer all the 
bleach available during the next two months, but the 
armistice has lessened the requirements. 


A verdict has been rendered for $5,793.18 in favor of 
the T. J. Parker, Inc., against the Anthony Hammond 
Chemical Works, Inc., in the New York Supreme Court, 
because of failure to carry out a contract for furnishing 
2,000 pounds of benzoic acid, U.S.P. 


The attorneys for the Partola Manufacturing Company 
filed a suit for the recovery of $2,260.08 in the Supreme 
Court, New York County, against the United Aniline and 
Chemical Works, Inc., both of this city. The amount 
claimed is declared to be the loss sustained by the plain- 
tiff company when it had to sell in the open market three 
cars of caustic soda which the defendant refused to accept. 


Suit has been brought in two actions against the Raritan 
Chemical Works by the Victor Halper Drug Corporation, 
because of the failure to accept merchandise bought under 
contract. The Halper Corporation in the first action al- 
leges that it made a contract to furnish the defendant 12 
carloads of caustic soda, to be delivered in carload lots, 
monthly, from January to December, 1918, but that the 
defendant refused to accept any part of the order. 


Development of the immense soda deposits in the 
Summer Lake Valley, near Klamath Falls, will be 
undertaken soon by the Pacific Chemical Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. The company is said to be planning the 
installation of a plant which will produce 10,000 tons 
per year. The construction of the plant, however, de- 
pends to a certain extent upon the arrangement of 
railroad facilities. 


The celebration in Cincinnati of the signing of the 
armistice saw many concerns prominent in the chem- 
ical and allied trades taking an active part in the re- 
joicing. The Ault & Wiborg Co.’s band played patriotic 
airs at the city hall, where a flag measuring 51 by 101 
feet, was unfurled, and there was a large delegation 
of the company’s employees in the peace parade on 
Wednesday, Nov. 13, and men from the Procter & 
Gamble Co.’s plant. 





Deliveries of nitrate of soda for use of the trade may 
be started next month, it is reported from Washington. 
The statement is taken to mean that these deliveries will 
thereafter keep up, the necessities of the Government in 
the way of nitrate having been greatly reduced by the 
ending of the war. In the last few days no less than three 
cargoes, one of them of 10,000 tons, have arrived at Balti- 
more. The material has been sent to various Government 
stations or allotted to concerns having Government orders. 


EXPORT LICENSES VALID UNTIL USED 
(Special to Druc & CHEMICAL MaRKETS.) 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 19.—Licenses to export all 
commodities, with the exception of those destined for 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark proper, European Holland, 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Switzerland or Greece, will 
hereafter be valid until used, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the War Trade Board. Collectors 
of customs and the post office department have been 
advised accordingly, and will accept licenses, except 
for the countries noted above, even after the expira- 
tion of the period noted thereon. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








RESTRICTIONS ON DYEWOODS LIFTED 


Market Is Short of Supplies—It May Be Several 
Weeks Before Ships Can Be Obtained—Phenol 
Slightly Lower 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
Albumen, Chinese egg, 10c Ib. ae“ es 10c Ib.; Bengal, 


Declined 


Aniline Salts, 2c Ib. Paranitraniline, 
Gambier, Singapore cubes, 2c lb.Phenol, 4c Ib. 


5c Ib. 





No more welcome news to the dye trade has been 
received than that the embargo on importations of 
dyewoods had been lifted, to take effect at once. 
Dealers in this particular line of dyestuffs begin to see 
daylight once more so far as trading goes, for they 
have been working in.the dark. 

Handlers of logwood especially have cause for jubi- 
lation, since the amount allowed to be imported up to 
the first of the year was deemed wholly inadequate, 
and it was hinted that there were evidences of discrim- 
ination in the matter by the War Trade Board. 
Whether sufficient tonnage can be made available im- 
mediately to bring in supplies sufficient for the ordi- 
nary volume of trade is a question. However, the re- 
moval of the ban is regarded as a long step forward in 
the readjustment of business conditions. 

Just what effect the end of the war will have on 
trade conditions and prices in the immediate future is 
a problem not yet solved by dealers. It is considered 
quite possible, according to one factor who has studied 
the situation, that with the readjustment at first may 
come a slight recession of prices which, however, will 
continue only a short time, to be followed by a sharp 
rise, which will remain. 

Another dealer vouchsafed the opinion that, for the 
present at least, there would be no special boom in 
the trade. Prices on crude materials must be firmly 
established, he thought, before producers begin to in- 
crease their output to any considerable extent. 

Inactivity in the market for aniline dyes was noted 
during the week. That England may become the clos- 
est rival of this country in the dye trade was sug- 
gested and it was hoped that Congress would see fit 
so to adjust the tariff rates that producers on this side 
may be fully protected against any materials made by 
labor on the other side or in the Far East which is paid 
a wage so far below workers over here. Whether 
Germany’s offerings in the future will be acceptable is 
still a moot question, but it is considered that she may 
be a competitor for American trade, so far as concerns 
rare and concentrated dyes, and high grade vat colors, 
produced here with difficulty so far. 

The vegetable dyestuffs market remained quiet, al- 
though quotations were well maintained in the face of 
light supplies, and the general tone of the market 
denoted firmness. 

Some of the products which received special atten- 
tion were methylene blues, patent blues, auramines, 
saffranine, and there was a call for fast benzo scarlet. 
Carmine drew a number of inquirers. Coal tar inter- 
mediates reflected the uncertain status of the market, 


and vegetable dyestuffs showed no activity above that 
of previous weeks. 
Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—tThere are practically no spot supplies of 
the Chinese egg variety and any prices that are given 
may be considered wholly nominal, the goods being 
offered merely for shipment. Such quotations as are 
furnished to the trade are slightly higher, this week, 
being from $1.40 to $1.45 per pound, which is an ad- 
vance of 10 cents. Future prices are fixed at a range 
of $1.25 to $1.30 per pound.. Domestic blood is still 
held at 80 cents to 90 cents per pound. For the spray 
process egg yolk, from 70 cents to 73 cents is de- 
manded, while the granular is held at 45-47 cents. 


Antimony Salts—Spot stocks of the 47-75 per cent 
material are snapped up as soon as the trade learns of 
them, as the demand is said to be particularly heavy 
at the present time. Quotations for the 65 per cent 
variety remain at about the same level as last week, 
75 cents per pound. 

Cochineal—Apparently there is no improvement in 
the situation regarding spot supplies, as imports so 
far have been greatly restricted by the War Trade 
Board. While the demand cannot be termed heavy 
there are a fair number of inquiries regarding it, which 
augurs well for the future, traders believe. The black 
variety is quoted at 94 cents per pound, the silver at 
92 cents, and the powdered at 98 cents. It is hoped 
that from now on stocks will arrive much more freely. 

Cutch—There is a quiet demand for this product, 
far ahead of supplies. The bulk of the material at the 
present is coming from Bornec. Supplies from Ran- 
goon and South America are reported extremely searce. 
For the Borneo tanning product from 22 cents per 
pound to 24 cents is asked, while the dye material is 
quoted at 25 cents. 

Divi Divi—Owing to the strict regulations of the 
War Trade Board which have now been lifted, how- 
ever, there have been no spot supplies on the market. 
Imports which are allowed to enter go direct to the 
consumer who has given affidavit as to his purchase. 
In view of this fact prices as yet of course are nominal, 
and have a range of $70 to $80 per ton. As is the case 
with a number of other similar products, a speedy re- 
lief of the scarcity is looked for, through the lifting 
of the ban on imports due to signing of the armistice. 

Fustic—No spot supplies of the sticks are reported 
available in the open market, because of the War Trade 
Board ruling (now done away with) and quotations 
for spot stocks, which are not in existence, have a 
range of $60 to $80 per ton. For the solid extract 
from 26 cents to 31 cents is the quotation. 

Gambier—Demand is steadily increasing, and there 
is less scarcity of spot stocks, though it is expected 
that importations will be much more in evidence in 
the near future, as restrictions have been removed. 
The Singapore cubes are held at 27 cents to 28 cents 
per pound, the Java product is quoted at a range of 19 
cents to 20 cents, and the common variety now brings 
23% cents to 24 cents per pound. For the 25 per 
cent tannin gambier extract the price is still at 17 
cents to 17% cents. 

Indigo—There is practically no change in the situa- 
tion regarding this product, although it is confidently 
believed that conditions will be speedily relieved, so 
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far as scarcity is concerned. Interest is still centered 
on the natural variety, as the synthetic output has been 
largely curtailed. The Bengal is reported slightly 
higher at $3.25 to $3.75. Oudes, Guatemalas and Kur- 
pahs are quoted at $2.25 to $2.75 per pound. The Mad- 
tas is also at a slightly higher level, $1.10 per pound, 
which is an advance of 10 cents. 

Quebracho Extract—No change has occurred for the 
better so far as this product is concerned. The can- 
cellation of the restriction by Washington that only 
consumers who have Government contracts can get 
stocks will afford relief probably in a short period. 
Nominal prices for the commodity are 934 cents to 
10 cents per pound. 


Coal Tar Crudes 


Phenol—Much interest is attached to this material 
because of the fact that the French Government has 
asked to have its contracts with leading producers in 
this country cancelled, as munitions, for which the 
material is used, are no longer needed over there. It 
is expected that the matter will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed by the payment of a penalty. By this method 
the goods would remain over here, and the fear is 
felt that there may be an oversupply which will cause 
a sharp decline in the price. This has already dropped 
somewhat in some quarters. The range now is 43 
cents to 47 cents per pound. 

Benzol—Demand for the pure water-white product 
is good, and, as the output is reported sufficient to 
meet this, trading is brisk, and there is a strong under- 
tone to the market, and prices are well maintained. 
Quotations remain at a range of 22 cents to 27 cents 
a gallon f. o. b. for the pure water white. From 22 
cents to 26 cents a gallon is quoted on contract. 


Naphthalene—Inactivity is still noted in the market 
for this product, although there is an undertone of 
strength, which dealers say will develop into a flood 
of orders before long. The flakes are held at a range 
of 9 cents to 10 cents per pound, depending on the 
grade. Supplies of the ball product are still lacking. 
In carload lots the price is 12% cents per pound. 

Nitronaphthalene—For the natural variety qucta- 
tions are firmly held at a range of 40 cents to 50 cents 
per pound, and the demand is said to be fairly steady. 
The synthetic product, 20 per cent paste, is quoted at 
$1.15 to $1.25 per pound. 

Intermediates 

Aniline Oil—Dealers in this material report a revival 
of interest, and say that supplies are to be had now in 
fair quantities. The demand will probably increase 
steadily from now cn, and it is thought that prices 
may stiffen a trifle. Quotations remain at a range o 
30 cents to 32 cents per pound, drums extra. : 

Aniline Salts—Fair lots of this material are reported 
found in the open market, while the demand is not 
great, but the inquiries are steady, which causes the 
market to be firm. The price, however, has slightly 
declined, and most of the sales are made at 43 cents. 
’ Benzidine—Dealers report that demand for both base 
and sulphate varieties has shown decided improvement, 
while quotations are practically unchanged. Supplies 
are about equal to the requirements of the trade as 
leading producers have turned more attention to their 
output lately. The base product is held at $1.75 to 
$1.85 according to quantity, and the sulphate is quoted 
at $1.40 to $1.45. Both prices are for prompt shipment. 

Orthotoluidine—Dealers say that fair supplies of the 
material are to be had, though the demand is not par- 
ticularly heavy. They look for a revival of interest 
in a very short time. For small lots prices are still 
about $1.00 per pound. 
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Paranitraniline—Production of this material is good, 
but the market is reported quiet, although inquiries 
for spot material are persistent. After-war conditions 
are expected to increase the demand for this product 
to a large extent. The price range has dropped to a 
slightly lower level, now being from $1.75 to $1.90 per 
pound. 

Resorcin—No large sales of this product have been 
noted of late, but traders say that there is a steady 
demand. The crude variety is quoted at $3.75 to $4.00 
per pound, the U. S. P. from $7.25 to $8, and the tech- 
nical -at $4.50 to $4.75. 

Dinitrobenzol—No special activity is reported in the 
trade, although spot goods are said to be fairly plen- 
tiful. Quotations remain at a range of 40 cents to 42 
cents per pound. 

Betanaphthol—Demand is reported on the increase, 
while spot stocks are more in evidence, and a sharp 
increase in offerings is looked for by the trade. There 
has been no change in quotations, the crude variety 
being held at 60 cents to 65 cents per pound, the tech- 
nical at 75 cents to 85 cents, and the U. S. P. at $1.20 
to $1.30. 





BRIGHT COLORS IN SILKS 


A new victory combination of colors has been an- 
nounced by the Textile Color and Card Association of 
the United States. The combination will be a navy 
color with a trimming of cherry, or some contrast 
color of cherry with the navy. It will be used by the 
broad silk trade. It is believed there will be a gradual 
resumption of bright colored silks. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., have purchased a building at Washington and Mor- 
gan streets, Jersey City, N. J., from the Riegel Sack Com- 
pany, for $100,000, and will use the structure as an ex- 
tension for its chemical operations at Newark and vi- 
cinity. The company has discontinued work on its housing 
development at Parlin, N. J., where 200 homes have been 
in course of erection for employees at the local works. 
About 90 of these houses are nearing completion. To 
retain its employees at the Pompton Lakes, N. J., cap 
works, the company has issued a notice stating that regard- 
less of the close of the war, work at the plant will be 
continued and the present force of help maintained. 


Two men were seriously injured and eight others 
badly burned in a gas explosion which wrecked one 
of the buildings of the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company in Canarsie, N. Y., recently. The accident 
was due to a leak if a still tank, containing oils used 
in the manufacture of aniline dyes. The leak released 
gases which mingled with the air causing an éxplosion. 


The Milliken Brothers Mfg. Co., Inc., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, has purchased the plant of the James H. 
Young Stone Company, 136th street and East River, New 
York, for a new steel fabricating plant for the manufac- 
ture of the special system of building construction for 
chemical and other industrial plants, patented by the 
company. 


Suit has been brought in the New York Supreme Court 
by the American Aniline Products Co., Inc., against the 
Lavonia Dye Co., a Georgia concern, to recover $3,472, 
alleged to be due from the sale of dyestuffs in 1917. 
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The Foreign Markets 





LONDON MARKET VERY QUIET 


Business Suspended When Armistice Was Announced 
—New York Drug Trade Cables Delayed—Cam- 
phor, Eucalyptus Oil, Persian Opium and Cascara 
Higher 
(Special Cable to Druc & CHemicaAL MarKETS 
London, Nov. 19.—Business was suspended when 

the armistice was announced. No transactions with 

the American trade have been possible, owing to the 
delay in receiving cablegrams. In some cases it was 
seven days before cables were delivered on this side, 
and replies were also delayed in reaching New York. 

The market is very quiet in consequence of the uncer- 

tainty regarding prices and the future condition of the 

market. 

Prices are higher here for English camphor, euca- 
lyptus oil, cascara and Persian opium. 

It is understood that large shipments of Persian 
opium have recently been made direct to Japan at a 
price four shillings above the London spot quotation. 

There is a firmer tone in balsam tolu, amidopyrin, 
phenazone, and similar products. 

Agar agar, ginger, Japanese oil of peppermint and 
honey are easier. 

Cloves, sulphate of copper and saccharin are lower. 





RAT POISON WANTED IN MEXICO 


(Special to Druc & CHEmMIcAL MarKETS.) 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 6.—There is a market here 
for poison for field mice, field rats and wolves. An 
enormous amount of damage is done in the cane fields 
by these pests. The field mice and rats eat the cane 
near the roots, and the wolves also destroy the cane 
and are very plentiful now, as the natives are not 
allowed to have firearms. Strychnine sulphate has been 
used with fair results but it is expensive and dan- 
gerous. 

American firms that have a poison which will de- 
stroy these pests and is not very expensive will secure 
good results by working through the wholesale drug 
houses or addressing the sugar plantations direct. 





The Salters Company of London, England, is to es- 
tablish an institute called the Salters Institute of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, under the charge of a director 
whose principal duties will be t6 make arrangements 
with the universities to enable students to obtain facil- 
ities for research and technical training, and to give 
information and advice to those who intend to become 
industrial chemists. The Company will establish two 
types of fellowships for which postgraduate students 
of any university will be eligible. 





The London “Chemist and Druggist” of October 26, 
said: “Saccharin meets with a small demand, and the 
large consumers appear to be fully stocked at the 
moment. Further sales of American 550 pure have 
been made at 250s per pound net, duty unpaid.” 


Permission from the Director of Raw Materials of 
Great Britain is now necessary to buy or sell solid 
quebracho extract in that country. An order to this 
effect has been issued by the British Army Council. 














| Notes on New York Imports| 


Among importations of citronella oil was a consign- 
ment of 11,000 pounds for George Lueders & Company. 

A. H. Smith & Company received 650 pounds of es- 
sential oils. 

About 420,000 pounds of gum arabic was consigned 
to P. E. Anderson & Company, and over 240,000 pounds 
to the W. K. Jahn Company, Inc. 

G. J. Osborne & Company were the largest im- 
porters of oxide of iron, last week, receiving about 
540,500 pounds. 

The Tartar Chemical Company led in importations 
of crude tartar receiving over 375,000 pounds. Chas. 
Pfizer & Company received about 171,000 pounds. 

Among the consignments of carnauba wax received 
recently was 72,000 pounds for the American Trad- 
ing Company. 

Over 5,000 pounds of ipecac root was imported by 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. are credited with 
an importation of over 556,000 pounds of saltpeter. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Company is cred- 
ited with an importation of about 600 pounds of bay 
oil. 

Opium imports of 3,700 pounds were recently re- 
ceived by Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company.: 

Importations of senna leaves included over 46,000 
pounds consigned to William Benkert. 

J. L. Hopkins & Company received an importation 
of about 180,000 pounds of nux vomica. 





A recent Australian proclamation prohibits the im- 
portation of citrus fruits, caustic soda, soda ash, soda 
sulphide, white lead, red lead, and wire rope, and the 
exportation of red and white lead without the consent 
of the Minister of Trade and Customs. Amended cus- 
toms regulations provide that invoices for goods dutia- 
ble at an ad valorem rate of duty from all countries— 
except China and Japan—for which entry is made after 
January 1, 1919, shall show the fair market value for 
home consumption in the country of export at the 
date of invoicing to Australia of similar goods in sim- 
ilar quantities. 


London advices dated October 25 say of sulphate 
of ammonia: “Apart from a continued good demand 
for home purposes there is no change in the posi- 
tion. There is persistent demand from Allied sources, 
which cannot, of course, be satisfied, but evidently 
the authorities are releasing the utmost possible com- 
patible with our own urgent requirements. Neutrals 
would be willing to pay very stiff prices if they could 
obtain delivery, but there is nothing available, even 
from foreign sources. A very interesting trade phase 
will obtain with any indication of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and if we are to regain what we hopefully 
regard as merely dormant, and not permanently lost 
trade, German moves must be anticipated and check- 
mated. Our export trade, previously controlled by 
purely private interests, is of sufficient importance to 
justify the close attention of our manufacturers.” 
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WAR BUILDS UP CHILEAN INDUSTRIES 


Country Forced to Produce Its Own Chemicals When 
Imports Are Cut Off—Unable to Manufacture Dyes 
—Sulphuric Acid Still a Problem 


(Special Correspondence to DruG AND CHEMICAL MaRKETS) 


Santiago, Chile, Oct. 15—Chile has undergone a real 
and true transformation in her industrial activity, ow- 
ing to the war. The markets here have suffered .by 
the restrictions on trade with the United States and 
total lack of imports from Europe. When the war 
in Europe started, only the mother industries were cr- 
ganized, that is to say, agriculture, mining and a few 
derivatives. 

The lack of articles, which were formerly brought 
to us fortnightly by the steamers from Europe, caused 
a number of factories to spring up. The value of the 
exports of products of the manufacturing industries in 
‘general, in 1915, was $38,045,495; in 1916 the value was 
$84,828,912. 

The 125 per cent increase in the exportation of 
manufactured products indicates a much greater in- 
crease in production as the country needed to srppiy 
its own requirements before doing any exporting. In 
1915 the manufacturing industry produced goods val- 
ued at $564,804,507; in 1916, $635,073,287. 

In the provinces of the North we have enormous 
quantities of nitrate of soda, nitrate and chlorate of 
potash, chloride of soda and many other salts, sulphate 
of soda, sulphate of alumina, magnesia salts, borax, 
phosphate of lime, ammonia salts in great variety, 
sulphate of iron and bisulphate of iron, carbonates and 
silicates of magnesia, lime, etc. In addition there are 
arsenic, antimony, wolfram, molybden, and platinum. 

Sulphur forms mountains in the Cordilleras and coal 
forms the subsoil of various provinces all of a qual- 
ity equal to the best taken from Australia. 

In spite of the fact that the national production of 
coal has increased since 1913, when it was 1,283,084 
tons with an average price of 19 pesos compared with 
1,418,819 tons in 1916 with a price of 27 pesos per ton, 
this amount has not been sufficient to supply the fac- 
tories of the country which used to consume foreign 
coal to the extent of 1,500,000 tons, and factories have 
been forced to close their doors or burn oil which 
also is lacking today. The average price of a ton 
of coal today, is 50 pesos. The 1,418,819 tons of coal 
give only about 5,500 tons of tar which provide from 
1700 to 1800 tens of creosote, the value of which fluc- 
tuates between 650,000 and 725,000 pesos. This produc- 
tion represents the oil contained in 100,000 tons of 
coal. Consequently, what could be obtained from 1,- 
300,000 tons of coal, if economic processes were used 
to reduce this coal to coke, is lost. 

In the Chilean flora we have plants that produce 
tremendous quantities of tannin, such as the Algar- 
robilla (Balsamcarpon Previfolium); the bark, the root 
and seed of the wild plantain; lingue bark; Olivillo 
bark; Ulmo bark; and the bark of the oak and its 
family which also produce indelible dyes, as the woven 
stuff of our aborgines can testify. 

The medicinal flora has not been thoroughly studied. 
Apart from the lignum-vitae tree, and Boldo, and cer- 
tain herbs, the pharmaceutical industry does not take 
advantage of the enormous variety of medicinal plants 
which we possess. An illustrious doctor, nevertheless, 
has succeeded in extracting from a poisonous plant 
(Latua venenosa) vulgarly called Palo de Bruja, atro- 
pine, a medicament of high professional value. 

Although the paralysis of the importation of drugs 
has caused the number of pharmaceutic laboratories to 
be increased they only imitate those drugs which do 
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net require any pure acids or alkalis. No matter how 
much the industry progresses, it remains and will re- 
main behind as long as it does not produce a concen- 
trated sulphuric acid at a commercial price, and does 
not extract in an absolutely pure state the various 
products of the desert as rich in salts of every kind as 
the Cordillera is rich in mineral substances. The same 
can be said of every chemical product, including colors 
for the textile industry. We have the raw materials 
from which to extract the best dyes, but the economic 
process and the industrial education for obtaining these 
fast dyes which the industry requires are lacking. 

For ths same reason the phosphorus factories 
threaten to close. Chlorate of potash is about ex- 
hausted. There is no permanganate of potash, yet we 
have potash in infinite quantity and manganese enough 
to supply the world for centuries. 





PUSHING A PATENT MEDICINE IN CHINA 


There is a Japanese patent medicine advertised 
throughout China as being a perfect digestive and anti- 
dotal medicine that has secured an enormous sale 
among the Chinese; it is said that in some localities 
60 per cent of the population use it. The writer has 
not attempted to collect any evidence as to the effi- 
ciency of these pills for any of the various ailments 
they are advertised to cure, but they are said to pro- 
duce an agreeable effect in the taker, calculated to in- 
duce a continuance of their use. 

Advertising signs seen are everywhere, even in rural 
districts, while in cities electric signs are also em- 
ployed. Native newspaper advertising is universal. 
The remedy is distributed by peddlers and through 
shops. Because of the large percentage of profit al- 
lowed, said to be 60 per cent for peddlers and 40 per 
cent for shops, its sale affords an easy livelihood for 
persons with some pertinacity but no capital. No spe- 
cial educaticn is needed, as the market thas already 
been prepared by advertising. About 220 of these pills 
in an envelope weigh 15 grams and sell for 0.25 yen 
(12.5 cents United States currency). With a purchase 
of this size a metal (tinned) box having a hinged cover 
is given, and with a purchase of double the quantity a 
similar container provided with a mirror is presented 
to the purchaser. 











Business Brewvities 

















The dyestuff trade was greatly interested in the re- 
ported dissolution of the firm of Blagden & Waugh, of 
London, England dealers in chemicals and coal-tar pro- 
ducts. It is understood the members of the firm have 
organized separate concerns. The cause of the split-up 
has not been learned on this side of the water. 


D. J. Litter, formerly purchasing agent for the Calco 
Chemical Company, has been made manager of the chem- 
ical department of Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation. 


Arthur Henry Lynn, of London, England, is in New 
York on a business visit. 


Frank A. Lidbury, of the Oldsbury Chemical Works, 
Niagara Falls, N Y., visited the trade in New York 
this week. 

The Standard Chemical Works, Reading, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
chemicals of various kinds. Jacob H. Reichert, Reading, 
is the principal incorporator. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 








NOTICE—The prices herein quoted 
are for large lots in Original Pack- 
ages as usually Purchased by Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are merely 
nominal, and not always an indica- 


tion that supplies are to be had at the 
prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 


Acetanilid, 

— C.P., bbis., bik. > 
Acetphenetidin 

*Aconitine, % oz. vials 

ao 4 a, See Isinglass. 
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Borax, in bbis., crystals. 
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WHERE TO BUY 





Conserve :— 


GLYCERINE 


By using:— 


NULOMOLINE “T.P.” 


And save money. 


All users of Glycerine should study 
the many advantages of Nulomoline 
"sa." 

Manufactured by: 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Distributed by : 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 
100 William Street, New York City 


Burgundy 
*Importe 
Calaion Bromide, crystals. tb 
ide tb. 
Metal sticks 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk 
Hyd drobromide 
Citrated, U.S.P. 
Phosphate 
Sulphate 
Calcium Glycerophosphate 
Hypophosphite, 100 lbs 
Iodide 
Phosphate, Precip. 
Sulphocarbolate 
Calomel, see Merc 
*Camphor, Am. red. bbls.bk.tb. 
Square of 4 ounces tb. 
16’s in 1-lb. carton 
2’s in 1-lb. carton 
32’s in 1-lb. ae a 
Cases of 100 bloc . 
jppen, refined, 2% . slabs.tb. 
onobromated, bulk cee 
Cantharides, Chinese 
Powdered 
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Cocoa Butter, 

Cases, fingers .. 
Codeine, Alk., 

Nitrate, Bulk .. 
Phosphate, Bulk 

Sulphate, Bulk 
Collodion, U.S.P. .. =“ 
Colocynth, Apples, Trieste. tb. 
*Nominal. 
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Coloc. Ap. Pulp, U.S.P.. 
Spanish Apples = 

Copper Chloride, pure cryst..tb. 
Oleate, mass, 1-oz. jars, 
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reosote, USP. 
*Carbonate 
Cresol, 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste.. 
Jewelers, 
Small 


Dover’s Powder, U.S.P....... 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass. 
Reeds 
Emetine, Alk., 15 gr. ay 
=n U.S.P. 15 
vials 
Epsom Salts (see Mag. Saini.) 
Ergot, pene 
Spanish 
Ether, U.S.P., . 
wae oe gesuecvoveseace tb. 


Eucalyptol 
tFormaldehyde 
Gelatin, silver 
*Gold 
Glycerin, Cc. P., bulk 
Drums and bie added.. 
C.P. in cans 
Dynamite, drums included. tb. 
Saponifications, loose 
Soap, Lye, 
Grains of Paradise 
Guaiacol, liquid 
Guarana 
Haarlem Oil, bottles 
Hexamethylenetetramine .... 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime tb. 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. 
4-0z. bottles 
12-0z. bottles .... 
16-0z. bottles .... 
Hydroquinone, bulk . 
Iodine, Resublimed 
Iodoform, Powdered, _ 
Crystals 
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Iron Citrate, 
Green scales, USP. 
Phosphate, U.S.P. . 
Pyroposphate, U.S.P. 
*Isinglass, American . 
Russian 
See Agar Agar 
Kamala, U.S.P. 
Kola Nuts, West Indies..... 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans U. P.tb. 
— Ss 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P.. . fb. 
Licorice, U.S.P., Syrian. 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano.. 
Lupulin 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. tb. 
Magnesium Carb. U.S.P.bbls.tb. 
Glycerophosphate tb. 
Hyphophosphite 
Iodide 
Oxide, tins light s 
Peroxide, cans ...... Sesuenss tb. 
Salicylate tb. 
Sulphate, -Epsom ae” a 


VU. S.. Pi cccccccccveces 100. ibe. 
tb. 
tb. 


Menthol, Japanese 
Mercury, flasks, 75 lbs 
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Mercury, Calomel, Amer....tb. 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst. Ib. 


Powdered, Granular ..... tb 
— RHE asad nnesenas tb 
SUUCeEM aa SResResacenee tb 
Ye flow Or ee eee eee tb. 
Red Precipitate ........... tb. 
TORIOE — sccvessevcsccves tb. 
White Precipitate ......... tb 
Wowdered occcccccccccsvee .4 
Methylene Blue, medicinal.. 
Milk, powdered ..........00. 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums tb. 
Morphine, Acet. bulk wewee oz, 
Sulphate, -bulk ........00-. oz. 
Diacetyl. Hydcl., 5-oz. cansoz. 
wee, OS Tree: tb. 
Perecoccvocccccccccococe tb. 
Musk, BOR, GOD ssccccvesesse oz. 
MMMEUIY sdeccesevceseccoes oz 
SECHURD dcpeceveesceseves oz 
PL Scbidetcenesesexend oz. 
SSynthetio’ ...ccccccccccccecs tb. 30.00 


Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 


Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate _ 










EN rrr 
Nux Vomica, whole. 
Powdered ....... .tb. 
*Opium, cases, U. fb. 
Granular ........ Ib. 
Powdered, U.S. tb. 
a pure U.S.P a © 
Papain ...cccccccccccscccscvecs fb. 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. gal. 
Paris Green, kegs ..........- ° 
Petrolatum, light amber bbls.fb. 
Cream White ......c.scceee tb. 
TAG WICC. ..ccccsccccesece tb. 
BY, WHTUUE ccvcccceccccces tb. 
Phenolphthalein .............. tb. 
Phosphorus, yellow .......... tb. 
DG cteatapsabecessesescoense tb. 
MMEORDINC ceccccccccccconces oz. 
MELEE . scucedeccsececreccoess tb. 
Peppy Heads ..ccocccoccccees tb. 
Potassium acetate ...........Id. 
Bicard. ..cccccccccccccceces tb. 
Biswlphate ..ccecccccccsccee tb. 
Se are 
Bromide, (Bulk, gran.)....fb. 
Chromate, crystals, yellow, 
tech. 1-Ib. c. b. 10.......-- tb. 
Citrate, bulk U.S.P. ...... tb. 
Glycerophosphate, bulk... .0z 
Hypophosphite, bulk ...... oz. 
Todide, bulle ...cccccccceces tb. 
Lactophosphate .....+..++++ oz. 
Permanganate, U.S.P. - 
Salicylate ....ccsceccscesers tb. 
Sulphate, C.P. ....cccccceees tb. 
Tartrate, powdered .......- tb. 
Procaine, oz. bottles........++++ 
5 gr. bottles ...sececcsscscveees 
ey Bisulphate, 100 oz. 
SrGseGndsesiesraceceeees oz. 
Suiphate, 100 oz. tins...... oz. 
50-oz. tins ++0Z, 
25-0z. tins 
5-oz. tins 
l-oz. tins 
Second Hands, Java .....-- oz. 
Second hands, American—oz. 
*Amsterdam ....sseeeeseeeeee oz. 
—" eedeagessdenaseene ded oz. 


Ouadine Alk. crystals, tins oz. 
Sulphate, tins .....+++++ oz. 
Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.....tb. 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs.tb. 
Powdered, FER: ay sdenasiwe tb 


Saccharin, URE, soluble...tb. 
U.5.P., Insoluble ......+ th. 
Salicin, Bulk ..scssscsesoeees tb. 
Salol, U.S.P., bulk.......-+++ tb. 
Sandalwood panne’ bindsabeoeee > 
FOUN ceccccccsccccsccocere 3 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.P. ....!b. 
Powdered ...sseceeeereeees tb 
Scammony, resin .-.-eee+e+es tb. 
Powdered ...sccccsesecseeees th. 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. ....-- tb. 


Silver Nitrate, 500-oz. lots..oz. 


Soap, Castile, white, pure.. tb. 


Marseilles, white .....++-++ 


Ordinary .sccccesseeeeeeees tb. 


Sodium, ‘Aeotere, U.S.P..gran. > 


Benzoate, gran. U.S.P..... ‘ 

Bicarb, U.S.P., poe bbls.tb. 

Bromide, U.S. P., bulk...... tb. 
"Nominal. 
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WHERE TO BUY 








POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


all grades 


SALICYLIC ACID, U.S.P. 


Spot and Future 


THE W. K.JAHN COMPANY 
13-21 Park Row .*. N. Y. City 





18992 ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR. 

DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 

Fuchsine Crystals, Bismark Brown, Acid 
Scarlet, Ponceau 


Phthalic Anhyd.—Red Prussiate 
Dyewood Extracts 


450 Chestnut Street 








Granular, c.b. 
Citrate, U.S.P., 
Granular, 





tb. 
Glycerophosphate, grystals tb. 


Hypophosphite, U.S.P, ....tb. 
BOGIES DUE: sinndscicaveseres tb. 
Phosphate, U.S.P., gran....tb. 
WMGENEL:.  vécnncconessecetod fb. 
ee eae tb. 
Salicylate, U.S.P. ........ tb. 
Sulph. (Glauber’s. Salt)....tb. 
Spermaceti, blocks ......... fb. 
Spirit Ammonia, U.S.P......tb. 
Aromatic, U.S.P.  ...cc0e tb. 
Nitrous Ether, U.S.P Recions tb. 
ree tb. 
Storax, liquid cases......... tb. 
Strontium Bromide, bulk...tb. 
200168, BUG: ccccsccscccece tb 
BPRETMNINS. 660:0:08 gnste dasacen cee tb. 
Salicylate, U.S.P. ....ccces tb. 
Strychnine Alkd., cryst..... oz. 
MUORUNNEA cdaeWxeessedecosecet oz. 
HURON c:006 th aeges eaaspooen oz. 


Sulphate, crystals, bulk....oz. 
Sugar of Milk, powdered....tb. 
Sulphonal, 100-0z. lots.......... 
Sulphonethylmethane, U.S.P. 1b. 


Sulphonmethane, U.S.P 


Sulphur, toll, DOIG i sc000% 100 Ibs. 
ei - AY eset ances 100 Ibs. 
SRO are 100 Ibs. 

Tamarinds, MENG sesh evane nea tb. 

_ err errr rr. per keg 5.95 

Tartar ns WEG cciseccs tb. 

pahekesncncarswaenee fb. 






Terpin “Medias 
Thymol, crystals, U.S. 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk 
Tin, | bichloride, bbls.. 
lb. bbls 


Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 


*Turpentine, Venice, a = 


PPCITOIES vcccccevenveginseece 
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Spirits, see Naval Stores. 
WENN © nacs tenes scerdessvxes 
itch ones Ext., dble dist. 
ee Aare eee ga 
Zinc Carbonate ...ccccccccese fe 
CHIGHIOS vcsisecccecsesccsess tb. 
Iodide, ya cdenadveacsiekas tb. 
Metallic, -C. Pr. wccccccccccce tb. 
Oxide, U.S.P., a) eee tb. 
Acids 
Acetic, B P.Gisesevccceccccee tb. 4.91 
PSIRGIOT: cc cccesrecesecoesev’ fb. 
Acetyl-salicylic .....ssceeees tb. 
Benzoic, from gum........... 
U.S.P. «ex. tolttal.ccccccccces tb. 
Boric, cryst., bbls........... tb. 
Powdered, bbls. ........+ tb. 
Butyric, Tech., 60 p.c........ th. 
Comphoric ....ccccccccccccccces fb. 
*Carbolic crys., U.S.P., drs..tb. 
Talby,  BWOCHER cs cnescccasns tb. 
S-lb. bottles ...cccccocees tb. 
0 to 100-Ib. tins.........+- tb. 
Nominal. 










Chsemic;  WiSP.: cccccccsacded tb. 
Chrysophanic ....cccccoccccces tb. 
Citric, crystals, bbls........ tb. 
PREY socsececcvevseusea tb. 
Second hands . .ccccscscesse tb. 
Cresylic, 95-100 p.c......... gal. 
Formic, 75 p.c., tech ..cocces tb. 
Gallic, U.S.P., beallesccesesece tb. 
Glycerophosphoric aedalee relate tb. 
Hydriodic, sp. g. 1,150....... oz. 
Hydrobromic, Conc. ......... tb. 
Hydrocyanic, 2 p.c. U.S.P...tb. 
Hydrofluoric, 48 p.c. C.P..... tb. 
Hydrosilicofluoric, 10 p.c.tech.tb. 
. oo. eee tb. 
Hypophosphorous, 50 p.c...... tb. 
iis LO DCidcccr'ecccoces tb. 
"Eectic, UGE, ViRscccccas tb. 
PRP ig EU. ¥ideescecessced tb. 
Merete, CLP. cccscssiicscecs tb. 
Muriatic 20 deg, carboys....tb. 
Nitric, 42 deg. carboys..... fb. 
Nitro Muriatic .......... tb. 
Oleic, purified «ele 
Oxalic, cryst., bb tb. 
*Picric, kegs .. - % 
Phosphoric, 85-88; tb. 
50 p.c. tech. tb. 
Pyrogallic, resublimed fb. 
Crystals, bottles tb. 
Pyroligneous, purified .fb. 
Technical ....c.e0- etapecncnian 
Salicylic, Bulk, U.S.P tb. 
Stearic, triple gre 
Sulphuric, C.P. ..cccccccccecs tb. 
66 deg. tech f.0.b. wks...+: ton 25. 
*Sulphurous  .....-.cccecsceees tb. 
Tannic, technical .........++- tb 
U-S.P., Dulke .cccccccccceces tb. 
Tartaric Crystals, U.S.P.....tb. 
Powdered, U.S.P. .....+. tb 
Trichloracetic, WGP. ocvccee tb 
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Essential Oils 





















Almond, bitter ......ccccccess tb. 
Artificial, chlorine traces..tb. 
Free from chlorine....... tb. 
Amber, crude .......... ecsecelt 
RGCHROE . cccicicavecveccccecoes tb. 
IGE, Ues i citcccvcccecces tb. 
TIME -chcescwacesecccscatesioccce tb. 
TORMRINOE cicncecccccsescrsevces tb. 
MSVOUNERO ccasndagecscucecse tb. 
Bois de Rose....cccccccccccces tb. 
MIMO dccusicectssescoscocsenace tb. 
Cajuput, bottle, Native, cs...!b. 
COMMIOE, BEC. cc cocccevcccevacs tb. 
Japanese, white .........+- tb. 
Caraway, Rectified .......... tb. 
——- a ~~ peeneceneevecs tb. 
Lea tb. 
Kedietiiled, U. — Kawad tb. 
Cedar Leaf ..... oooh 
Cedar Wood ..... «tb 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, ‘heav -tb. 
Citronella, Native ........ tb. 
eae 
*Cloves, can 
*Bottles 
Copaiba, USP. 
Yoriander, U.S.P. 
ubebs, U.S.P. 
Cumin 


Erigeron ..ccccccccccccess 
Eucalyptus, Australian,U P. 
Fennel, sweet, U.S.P.. 
Geranium, Rose Algerian 
Bourbon (Reunion) 
TUrEISh cepeccccccesdes . 
PGIRBEP  viccecececssccvssssdccos 
a Ubacccccdécugenced 








_] Juniper Berries, rect........+- 
HCO TECH. cicsccsdiciccce 
Wo0d  ccccccccccccccsescsesess 


SESERASSEASSSSSS33 


eee Add 


tb 
‘ tb 
Lemongrass, Native ......... tb 
Limes. Expressed .........+++ fb. 
Distilled ....cccccccccccccece tb. 
Linaloe  ...cccscescccccsccecese tb. 
Mace, distilled .........seeee tb 
*Mustard, natural ........++- tb 
Artificial Vsdyad cancoaeuerees tb 
*Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 














Neroli;- bigarade ~.......°..... tb. 80.00 —103.00 
PEE _ sesextkeutekaseaumeann tb. 90.00 —95.00 
PE ncccbpsbppessencse tb. — —30.00 
NE NERA ns; copsssaveseeven tb. 2.40 — 2.45 
TE, MERORE. peas nsennednannd tb. — — 2.00 
Sweet, West Indian....... tb. 1.90 — 2.00 
DL - houbeeoponsecesoneus tb. 3.00 — 3.10 
ei ee oz. 5.50 — 6.00 
Origanum, Imitation ......... fib. 50 — .& 
PEL. Gicbcbesnsgentsskpucn tb. 28.00 —31.00 
Pennyroyal, domestic ....... tb. 1.75 — 1.85 
DED. conpbsascossersaseed tb. 1.20 — 1.30 
Peppermint, tins ............. tb. 5.10 — 5.25 
POUEED obccncvncncvovcsencce T. 6.00 — 6.50 
PEE, wccocescocvenccecnscees tb. 5.05 — 5.15 
Petit Grain, So. America....fb. 3.75 — 3.85 
ee tb. 8.50 — 8.65 
Pinus Sylvestrus ............ tb. 6.50 — 6.70 
DD sinndnnssoncbuneeeeee tb. 6.00 — 6.25 
DE MEE ccceesnancncoseal oz = =0— —28.00 
SS eer tb. 36.00 —40.00 
Resemary, French, U.S.P....tb. — — 1.35 
ee eee tb. — — .65 
Sandalwood, East India ....fb. 13.50 —13.00 
Sassafras, MMR cons ssncsoe tb. 2.30 — 2.40 
AstiBcianl .ccccccccccccsccces tb. .55 — .57 
DEL . cat cnsbesbvescsussucsesee tb. 7.00 — 7.50 
EEE _synncnvpuvssnstbeonpsnes tb. 1.15 — 1.25 
SEOOERENEE «= ccccccccecescnccoes tb. — — 5.50 
SAREE. nesssesenvnpsere tb. 4.50 — 4.70 
Thyme, red, French, U.S.P..tb. 2.00 — 2.10 
White, French ............. tb. 2.25 — 2.35 
Wintergreen, U.S.P. afb. — — 6.50 
Synthetic, U.S.P., bulk.. ..tb. 90 — 1.10 
Wormseed, Baltimore ....... tb. — — 5.50 
Wormwood, SOEEA,. chvsseessacn tb. 5.50 — 5.600 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon....... tb. — —18.00 
PEEEEEE. covccntcesvscossocens tb. — —40.00 
BAUME ccs cdccsscsconcses ib. — —12.00 
EORESINS 
*Aspidium argues sveuwes tb. 17.50 —18.00 
Capsicum, 1-fb. bottles ...... tb. 4.75 — 4.85 
[TS bupcciboesnetecousesosube tb. 7.50 — 7.75 
PGINMET ...cccccccccccccccscvecs tb. 3.75 — 3.88 
*Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum)fb. 6.75 — 7.50 
*Pepper, black ......eccccces ib. — —7.0 
*Malefern .....cccccccccccccccs tb. 12.00 —12.20 
Mullein (so-called) .......... tb. 5.00 — 5.25 
TIS, GOMEStIC .....ceeeeeee ib. — —20.00 
Imported «.....c0220ccceees tb. 20.00 —21.00 
Crude Drugs 
BALSAMS 
Copaiba, Para ....cccc.c00- tb. 57 — .59 
South American tb. .74 — .79 
Fir, Canada ..tb. 7.90 — 8.00 
regon -gal. 1.74 — 1.79 
PTE © seenseses .-fb. 3.30 — 3.40 
RIN ececesebeeae weeetb. 1.10 — 1.14 
BARES 
DIRE. . 9 ois ccccnecssnosscess fb. 32 — 34 
Basswood Bark, pressed.....fb. .17 — .21 
Blackhaw, of root............ th. 58 — .& 
CE DEBE cccvscccesconccccce fb. 34 — .39 
PEER © ccrconcscvccncsccnss tb. .23 — .24 
ERREEUE . cosvsecccenscovevsnesis tb. 95 — 1.00 
Cascara Sagrada ............- tb. 18 — .19 
Cascarilla, quills ............. tb. 22 — 2 
BEES - ccosevvccosvessccse fb. 12 — .13 
CREE. avovecesvesevceccccces tb. .10 — .10% 
Cinchona, red quills......... fb. .909 — 1.14 
EER. scntuepnveccsocoosen tb. 85 — 
*Yellow “quills” ........ bh —-—- — 
PBreklen ccccccccccccccess tb. .8 — .74 
*Loxa, pale, bs.........+. b —-— — 
*Powdered, boxes ..... bh —-— — 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd..th -_- = 
Condurango .........sccccceees tb. 11 — .12 
Cotton Root ........scccccees tb. .15 — .16 
Cramp (true) .......esesesees tb. 51 — .53 
oe ¢ (so-called) ........+++- tb. .10 — .1l 
Dogwood, Jamaica ..........- tb. .09 — .09% 
Elm, grinding ......-.+ssses- tb. 12 — .13 
Bilt TIE. wocuseseceyoee tb. 19 — .2 
Ordinary ...+.cseececcceess ft. .09 — .10 
Hemlock  ......cccevoccccceces fb. 10 — 
Lemon Peel _ .......ccccccees tb. .10 — .10%4 
Mezereon .....cececccccecccees tb. 22 — 2 
Oakes web. .cvccecoccecsscecccces tb. 6 — O07 
WRC ccccccccccccccccccccs tb. .04 — .05 
Orange Peel, bitter.........- tb. 07 — 
Malaga, Sweet ....--s-++++- fb. 12 — .13 
Trieste, SWECt ....-s.ceecees tb. .13 — .13% 
*Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 








Antoine Chiris Co. 


NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 





Fritzsche Brothers 


New York 


ESSENTIAL - OILS 








Prickly Ash, Southern...... fb. 14 — 
oo ee eee tb. 14— 
Pomegranate of Root......... tb. .26 — 
“ee ee tb. 31 — 
Sassafras, ordinary ......... tb. 13 — 
| eer fb. .23%4— 
Oe ee ane ib. 63 — 
DE MODE * sinsceaugceanesser tb. 12 — 
DE .nipunnibeSeeesnsaaneseave fb. 18 — 
NN OOO rT. tb. 16 — 
ae 2 eee tb. 44 — 
StL EUOE cs racabwenneeneesseed ib. 23 — 
WEREEO, “MADE pecicsvsnccccs tb. .08 — 
SED ..wvenhbupencdowsenen dt tb. 116 — 
SPS RE. sencpeppevcesedsct tb. 07 — 
are tb. .03 — 
SE REED. seeceeeresecveend tb. 15 — 
i ge. Eee ee tb. .06 — 
BEANS 
SAE. onccsbannsivenbunseeee fb. .74 — 
Oa ib. 2 — 
St. Jones. Besad...vc0vescvos ib. 2w— 
Tonka, Angostura ......ccccse tb. 100 — 
MED: Sebscveseennsesscvounsel fb. 65 — 
eee: fb. «oO — 
Vanilla, Mexican, whole..... tb. 4.45 — 
END : lanes debevescescsencses tb. 295 — 
EO: cradipaucnvvnsncontl tb. 2.20 — 
South American ............ ib. 2.95 — 
Tahiti, White Label........ fb. 165 — 
RON RIN . wewsasencuncce . 155 — 
BERRIES 
Cubeb, PRET sccksconssat fb. 1.29 — 
ck Sahubbthenbenknesbarsoant tb. 133 — 
Powdered TST eT tb. 1.38 — 
SN shitkesbsskatnskebbsenonsat tb. 63 — 
Horse, Nettle, dry.........+0- bh «oO — 
EERE ene fb. .08 — 
SEEN Si vbeencethesesecseanenner fb. .08 — 
MP: ceaskUebbeabebbnseckusekee tm. .10 — 
Oe EE m. .10%4— 
he ee fb. 15 — 
DODD: dinvcnvsvesansethbasbenkanit fb. 40 — 
FLOWERS 
POE: sisbocowaecesbineee wesenu tb. .79 — 
EEE | dibbenseccscouth fb. 2 — 
eee psesonnenseee tb. 59 — 
Colendete oo aa fb. 245 — 
*Chamomile, German ........ bh —-— 
Hungarian type .......... tb. 46 — 
NL. cpinkectsbesssieenen fb. 23 — 
TEER ebavevnscosonctson fb. 42 — 
COONS “DOOD cvevccssesncsewed tb. 15 — 
WUE ivcbscwesnvevocswacten tb. .146 — 
arr. tb. 30 — 
EOE, GEOR . <ovccvessovnceeues fb. 2 — 
(1S ee SR tb. 38 — 
*Powd. Flowers and stemsib. 32 — 
Powd. Flowers .......... tb. 33 — 
CRED | - Kong nenevovesscewouses bh —— 
Lavender, ordinary .......... tb. .24— 
Select .csccccccoccccccccce b. Bw— 
Linden, with leaves........... tb. 35 — 
Without Leaves ......... fb. 4 — 
WE. BEME  Scci cccccsvesivecs tb. 2.49 — 
BIBCK ccvcsecocccecscccesoess fb. 40 — 
NER. Sonsevensesesonevouns tb. 1.79 — 
ERNE | secccccscescocceccccoess tb. 195 — 
Ox- a ee ey tb. 02 — 
*Nominal. 
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PT ME. sekssenkesoonsscnch > 3 — 

POROUIRTT cc ckessdovescce ooolD. > - ‘i 

ee American 1b; 20s se 

BREN, sBsaddbiiaecoswecee tb. 14.95 — 
Tilia (see Linden) 1530 
GUMS 

Aloes, Barbados .. «fb. 1.08 — 1,13 
CRDC: scicecncse ess fb. 17 — 118 
Curacao, cases .. Ib. .09%— 10 
*Socotrine, whole ‘i fb. 74 — 79 
PETOD asesteccsansenes fb. .79 — 4 

Ammoniac, tears ............. tb. 1.44 —1, 
eer tb. 149 — 1,53 
SPE, TEOEE: - sasevecicciceese fb. .50 — .51 
PESCCOMGS - ceccvccersorrcces ib —-— — 
RE ORE scccccndnesesee fb. 27 — 2B 
ee tb. 324 — 36 
Asafoetida, whole, U.S.P..... tb. 3.85 — 4.05 
Powdered, U.S.P. :.....0:000 tb. 3.95 — 4.15 
Benzoin, Siam -..cccsccccccese tb. 1.35 — 1.50 
MRNEED Ss0bdnesvesacedestate fb. 30 — 4 
CERN « sowenesoesvcdvnessvenss fb. .20 — 2 
*Chicle, Mexican ....ccscceve fb. 1.10 — 1,15 
MPROOINM  sccsccccsccccsosses tb. .23 — .25 
POWSCTCE . cccccccccccessses mh 2 — 3 
ON ee tb. 1.38 — 1.45 
CERMEBERS | cc ccvccccteusveveccees tb. 195 — 2.05 
TRARIRS s0bncccssneonvecsenewes tb. 1.70 — 1.75 
RSMO ~--s .cowsacconcowrcesoees fb. 83 — 90 
iGO - -.cvvecccecees coeperrooewes tb. 49 — 59 
BRED: ntriieonsnn secnensecsvenes tb. 1.20 — 1.30 
Sperm, BERSCt ccccvccccscesees fb. .75 — .80 
MOTOR wiccedeccccscsconseves tb. .70 — .78 
ERLE: -canncnavaccsswevsceha tb. 63 — 6 
libanum, siftings .......... tb. 12 — 13 
DOMED se0snctecccsccdossenves fb. 15 — 17 
SAUGATAC wscaccccccccessocccces tb. .71 — .72 
"Senegal, picked .......sece0. fb. 34 — .39 
FRG. cnbsvecesovesccsrccoes fb. .23 — 
EOD Acbascccxenswccccnceness tb. 63 — 72 
Styrax, Art. CasSeS......ec.ee- tb. 1.80 — 1.85 
Te, EE Wilscccccnes00n00 280-lb. 18.15 —18.40 
Tragacanth, Aleppo first...tb. 4.05 — 4.20 
NS SS ae tb. 2.50 — 3.20 
PEUIEER  pseskvbannscsannavece tb. 2.75 — 2.95 
"Durkey,. Gt® . rossccesccccee tb —-—-— — 
rrr ib —-—- — 
THESES . acccccnnccesenencess fb. —-—- - 


Stee e rene eeeeeeeeeseese 


Peewee eeeeeeeseessees 


IMOOER  sescsecnn<cdescvive 

Boneset, leaves and tops.... 

Buchu, short 
Long 


eee er ereeseeeee 


annabis, true, imported..... fb. 


American 
Catnip 
Chestnut 
thiretta 
Coca, Huanuco ......cccccoes 

*Truxillo 
Coltsfoot 0s 
Conium - 
orn Silk 
Damiana 
Deer Tongue 
Digitalis, Dome 

Imported 
Eucalyptus .. pane 
Euphorbia Pilulifera 
Grindelia Robusta 
*Henbane, German 

*Russian 

Domestic 
Henna 
Horehound 
— 
Laur 


eee eee eeseeeeseeerereee 


seer eeerereseseeseees 


eee eeeesesereee 







seeeeeeees 


eeeeee 








eeeceee 
eeeeeee 
ee eeesereseeeeees 


eee eeeeeeese 


Life eetabaisinn 
Liverwort 
Lobelia 
Matico 
*Marjoram, German 

*French 
Motherwort herb 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal 
Peppermint, 
Pichi . 
Prince’s Pine 
Plantain 
Pulsatilla 
sag of the Meadow 
0! 


eee eeeeeeereseeeeee 


American .....- 


seeeeeereeeeseseeresee 


Ru 
*Nominal. 


wren te 
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Cheeta terres ets 


40 

09 

19 

11 
1.05 — 1.10 
31 32 
21 B 
.32 33 
12%4—- 13 
10 — il 
2 — 35 
09 — «10 
34 — 3 
16 — 17 
76 — 83 
18 — .2 
56 - B 
11 — 12 
AS — 58 
12 — .14 
5.60 — 5.70 
10 — ll 
1,25 — 1.2 
14 — 15 
39 — 4 
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Drugs & Chemi 
ical . 
s, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs i ees 
*Sage, Austrian, stem] y ults 1n Original P k 
*Grinding ......++. sé a. <<. ae acKages 
Greek, stemless ......... _ ee WHERE TO BUY 
en eyewear Sl ei Rapes English .. - 
BES - 17 — 18 apanes seccccccccecelDa: Se ae) oe 
Senna, Alexandria fe cooeld, .2434— 25 Tementie small ......eeeeeetd. 09%4— 
H , ole.. tb tv 8 |HLR. Lathrop & Co., tnc.| S299 222 09: 
Half Leaf ........ alle — 1.00 -\. Lathro & C Gat adNE  odccckscavoseceee: fb. 10 — 1 
glialt Leaf sessed. 70 — 0 | 116 . UO., Inc, | Stt2monium sreeeeeeeeceeeeadby 13 = 4 
Powdered ":. — ; oe Beekman St Strophanthus, Hispidus seaeeibe “Sete 
Tinnevelly ........0cc0s00se: . ee | . New York Rombe -..0<;« pidus ..... tb. 1.55 — 1.60 
SE ceiaiskoenges veld. 13 — 20 Sunflower, seecyenszsareescoseeiae (ae SO eee 
Skullcap, Western . on Ce BO South American C seocceeeld. O%4— .10 
ete American... cold. 17 — .19 CAL D Worm, American tteeeeee ae — ‘oo% 
sr ae > 2» = Tawent .< eeeesecccees . 0814— ‘004 
OS lll eta ie - 27 — .30 eccccscccseccccccccete 1.00 = 1.25 
_ = A eneapaer eines tb Da @ Ib A sP . 
Tove, ise aie laws Sida ceis. aD ae ero-Am a : ICES 
French... pe yarentenrobeue 11 — 11% — Export Co. Japan » ee pods ~ += # 
Uva Ursi a oess--. Sp mae, % cn — a 10 Bridge — ? — Batavia, We. i: <—- 1454— ays 
seeeeee -~ is — 4 ’ > nen a : ae 
Wormwood [eccpecccccneebs “06y4— 0s nimi New York| | Saigon. elected, mats.......1b. 25 — 26 
erba Santa ... aor rice : a ae Wudte’ “DVGa . « :caccacosccpoos Aim 
aoeebed sesocecldDs LS = OF Licorice R Chilies, Ja steeeeeeseeeeseeelD 25 — .26 
. — » JAPAN ccccccecce : x 
Aconite, U.S.P ROOTS S a African Caraway Seed ER a rigeverssscvvnee tb. 15 — .15% 
“Powered merreeereenice ib. 9 — 44 age Leaves—Rosemary Leaves Cinnamon, eagegpeceecseccenee ee Bi B 
a ata i 4 — Loves, Fl da aaa F alee. 
antomaered Fic cuvinasaa ced tb beedghpaat 55 hei “Aik Zanzibar execs eeeeeceseeth 59Y— 0 
eee. ss besuewee ae ee ’ OP ccccvccccccs inger, African ....--+.s-:+-  <« —_ 
Althea, pipet hae saalhte Ib. 2.95 — 3.40 aw Picshiaeideagecgunel tb. .48 — .50 Cochin ad rs pak eaeeoe Ib. .12%— «13 
1 Whol It sesstasenaeeeenee ib. 79 — MD | Boke vcvssseseveess oe - 2-2 {emsica, ene ae ib. 19 — 2 
ee. coo ee tb. 33 — (35 | Rhubarb Shensi_. nie 5 — .06 apap teppei R PRESS _ > lice 
— carole eeneeei - 2 a = “7 oe ee ea = ee - og a Deine ee _ —— U4 
a eeeeee a | Z ae RT SEeRS Ar eee RE . —™ . “a . Lae: . Fa eg 
Arrowroot, American seeeeeeeee ib. .79 — 8 bow smidisnentuebeecaual b 2 uees, i10s nai, — m4 —- « 
St Vine oe oe pusuatiee Medias’ oe 4 = 245 | White once aS ee 
Bamboo Brier : rr ee eeeeee va sean tb. .79 — 182 Pimento, Select ....+-+e+e+e- tb. 31 — .32 
Bearsfoot ..... ; Ae. oe ORTON oo no tb. 38 — .43 - 09%— 10° 
Rela doana eee et anes ee "10 i Revs teeeeeee = is Bayb 
Powdered “tb. 2.00 —245 |S Outhern ..60ee. - _.98 — 1.03 yberry  sssseeseeee 
Berberis, ifoli " 210 — 253 Serpentaria ........ssscscceeee \ ie ais | eee Ses stb. 38 — .39 
a ee Saeeetien ivwewe’ tb. 14 == —— beue me cool. = = Light, veined : <q ~ a 
th sssrsresseersssesrersesers | ae i, WUE ncvkseces AGmec Ae |Candeila .....0... 7 
Bluefjag .. : i Caneda natural ‘3 = 4 Sere PTET Fea ie CIEL "49 — 150 
Bryonia "32 — 134 PE ea orateaescena — a 2 4 ees Fee. PERSE oe 
i _ ikenard ... dtécatsseccunsh: ae BEE sadpeeescpuiecranteuiens . I — 9% 
urdock, Imported .......... tb. 29 — 0 | Squill, Fd coreceseeeeeeceseeelb. 30 = y ie ee peeeeeietisreorces tb. 89 — .90 
erican ... . 2 =a 2 Ss eB errr 32 ee tb 83 
Calamus, rate *{séeeeasess tb. eT nae | — Sh CDRA _ — — 15 PR at Veil ROS LECLERC EN th. ° 74 -_ * 
Eiebn eset : a Bi crake tecccccccceeelD, ohh in, ae meses ete. “Mee et 
Coho hy lack natural ..... tb 1:30 — 1333 | Unicorn false (heloni cocoate . 12 White ol at sosecccccooes % 6 = — 
Sh, black ....sscecceeee ae a a 5 ae (Aletri (helonias). aes tb. -- -10 WERIER | cseclesecceene est coooeld, 18 — 19 
Cole ey eee - 10 — ll | Valerian, Gttis) eesennnnee Ip. 49"— $4 | Montan, rade 200 tb. 25 — 26 
Colombo, whole ... tb. 1909 —27 English .... soosscsseeeld, 138 — 1.48 |O eae: . 34 — 36 
a. err ia , “German ~ereneenantnaneentale ps at zokerite, oO ogg ich a > 36 — 37 
Culver’s et Ashu eee “2 Japanese Netiin ee sesenrsnconnele a «= «= Green Bea ane ale cee 35 — 36 
Rea ae Geet c “aes ie Waliwea: Sih occ fb. 1.13 — 1.21 Refined, white et oe eS 
Dandeli » see Geranium. : .21 Domesti eer re aa ; *Domestic silted cia tb. Par) a 
elion, Englis Yell IC. sccccvcccoees 15 oe ggg oP aaa th 
weve ae ey ellow Parilla .. crete wri: ew Pema 8 > efined, yellow .. = ae Fag 
Doggrass  epecanaeteamiabiale tb. 2 — 27 = seeeeeees tb. 11 — .12 —— *ref’d 120 deg. =... pra _ 
‘ut Bermuda Se ee . ED: eign, 130 de oe & 
Eshinacea wens tb. .29 — = —_ * escunue eaiesiantans “en Stearic Acid— slldicdalte oe ee 
Bleampane ticity, B® vessels 5 = | Double pressed vce Be 
i Paereesrrovsesee sees ae 7 Canary, Spanish .... _ -~ “Di, Triple pressed .........00000 - 24 — 24% 
wee J a Raa > 08%— .09 eae. ——— repaneecee 19%4— 20 ethics 
owdered .... vee Sua 16 *Duteh, Mua «2 a 20% 
Geran ae oe s-=32 — a< = Heavy Chemicals 
ie 5 tes pmaica, unbleached . 22 — = Cassaneas, fair bleached....tb. & — .70 
eeecccccccccvcces 7 ler) ceee be 7. i i 
inserg, Cultivated tb. <19%— .20 Colchteura sasseteesessenesseens Ib. . = — 28 p.c. .....-100 tbs. 4.91 — 5.16 
N CIN ceccccccccees MBE agers ge coannescsnagenan ate. Sa = 3 * soc eeeeveee “100 Ibs. _ 
Nerwesters “vc Ss = |S seas Re Sel ae bibs. 98 937 
tenes vecceee spi or sseeseseedd, = LL — Rabie 
— ees oy an. Bae Mogador, Lab eh epeer saees | Sle Aa - analacia Gov. pr... a 1515 —15.40 
G owdered .... 5.20 — 5.25 Bieache nbleached ..... tb. .09 um, ammonia, lumj 19% Gov. pr 
i... etd tp. 575 —820 |*Cu leached .....cssecoscseees a 4— 10 Ground. .cccsesre. Bie 5 oe tb. .04%4— 06 . 
ee Tika Teo ctca tb. 16 min, Levant AMZ— .12 RAVE tc. a tb 04% 
lebore, Black, ‘Imported.t. 1.40 on. | EE erencumnnesoneve ee ae Powdered vsssesseesssessees . oe 
Zo, Domestic aeaeavawsss ; ak —— we perenne tone i 19% Carome avcosssesecesessesccelbe 4 21% 
5 “Sp ain eateries ~ ~<a rrrer rrr rr er ie 
I *Imported I. — 12% |Fennel eneaesseressiernisnets tb. po 114% Al GHORNEL. cc ccs enc cuneate: - ll — .12 
pecac, Cartagena bo —-- — *“Gern Bieriicesnas pi ee 19 am, Petes, Powdecd.... "leo — ‘0954 
ge nn . Ib. 4.4 — 4,90 *Roumani small pee ee era = 1% Soda, Ground We mE 11Y4— 1204 
telan’ —_—_ — a — 495 Flax, — ee tb. = Aluminum chloride, ‘fig _ zo — 6.38 
, whole .... veld. 445 — 4 ne bbl. 18.25 — » high grade ......... »  04%4— 05 
EEE eves sevens eset %. 59 — 6 Ground ... —19.00 cco. age alten: tb. .04%— 
Lord Kava Ee Metapexeantenvay ib. 8 = 8 a a seegeee . , “12 Aluminum te ae 03%— ys 
rere errr ry ion Ng ae ’ churia a —s ¢ ooeclWe enid 
Licorice, "Russian, eutsss...1b. 80 — ae eg bara CSIR. ae my | Arsenies white oc i it — ae 
banish natural bales..... ; o= ears, white. ee ae =e = eigen moses . Mie, 
Selected al bales..... tb. .29 — 30 arkspur .... TES! .05%— 06 | Ammonia, Anh seeeeeeee eS 15 
sansssaronanndel § ; IY nrexevscrnareosonsent % 2 — onia, Anhyd lb. 65 — .70 
Powdered “civics MS Teel, acta St | Ammonia Water, 26 degscar 
— PICA se ssesse0 ib. 73 — 36 Mane oe sein ete. So 8 Pg pret ad veeeeseeedbs 07 - 
acai enwnanen ae es, ay, rown nie aoe ae 16 de ee Em come a 
. oe ok pel Oana 2%4— .23 B-, carboys ........ on 
Orris, Florentine bold 193 ate én Chinese, "Yellow; brown. fb. 281,— "9 “St aan USP. = & = = 
Ve » bold....... “arg eg English, yellow ......... . 1 — AD oniac, gray...... ‘aeie 1 
aeons ee Bath ef gree eee eons -— 2a see white ...... Sew ae 
Pa BOT weceeee 2 | Po OS em caine a a AUMD cece a— B 
Pareira Brava’... : appy,, Dutch ++.+++0 oe are Pl ON RR 
Pellitory essvessssssceeeee “a 9a ol alle eal De | pnp pomesticn i nesiee 100 gee 
DD <p TA AGRIREN seocesssesevecseeee seesaee 384— —— Salts, 75 p.c. th. gia 
A ana eoniatienaidinia ar: gat: Be 2 -Rleeaee volaacteconcecdliitlyT be "teail 4 
Fl ane eseeee seccccceconcees ae : een amalalh 
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Blanc Fixe, dry ...cccccoccoeld, 05 = 0534 WHERE TO BUY Diethylaniline 
Barium, chloride r , Dimethylaniline 
Dioxide ceseeelD, .26 — .27 Dinitrobenzol 


Nitrate Saar f ¢ _|Dinitrochlorbenzene 
an ae | For Promot Delivery: ecm 1a re 


Off colo e *Dinitrotoluol 
Bleaching Senin, 35 p.c... a —_: 05 Calcined Carbonate of Potash! a 


% ioxynaphthalene 
Calcium Acetate ae 4 f P h! » Sait 
nell m4 Prussiate of Potash! Hy drazobenscne 
nduline 
"hk Ng 7% mY. ton 22. 50 pees RA RI ' 
as 4 cg me onodinitrochlorbenzo 
— eee ee - A. KLIPSTEIN & COMP ANY sonsathylaaitine 

second hands....t : - 25 

Sulphate, 98-99 p.c.......... ib. 644-652 Greenwich Street aad... 


*Carbon tetrachloride New York City b-Naphthol, Technical 


Copper Carbonate Sublimed 


‘ae -Naphthylamine 
yee (Verdigris) Also: b-Haphthylaming 


eats, 5099 pe Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils, Tanning Materials | »-Nitrani 


oa fe ed n= = we oi 
o-Nitrochlorbenzo 
antag i and Other Chemi Nitronaphthalene 
sai a . a 
~w teary . ‘ ; itrotoluo eee 
Hydrofluoric Ac. 30 p.c. bis tb. d Z I N Cc O xX I D E are 
4 p.c. in —— fb. : Lead Free m-Phenylenediamine 
p.c. in carboys a -10 p-Phenylenediamine . 


Beate ite & ass ‘7 |Katzenbach & Bullock Co. | ‘recioGumo 7. 


Granulated 
Arsenate, powdered i J New York Trenton Chicago — crystals, ssdeesaeletits 
Fe ard ert >. Now Boston San Francisco Tetranitromethylaniline 
Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd. tb. .09%— .09% a se a 
Foreign Ib. Sulphuric Acid -Toluidine 
Red, American = ; 60 deg. f.o.b. wks ton 16.00 Gov. pr. P-Tolu lenediamine tb. 
Sulphate, basic .. . . 66 deg. f.o.b. wks ton 25.00 Gov. pr. | X cn pure .... papewee's e —— 
White, Basic Car . Oleum, f.o.b. wks ton. 32.00 Gov. pr. Kyleae, TONNE; ockassnnsensscaeeee 
ay on uae thas or over... Ib. Wry " a’ — car’s per wwe — 
. : n, bichloride 
‘. English wb. — : = Sine, sarbanate " 2» .22 COAL-TAR COLORS 
Lime, hydrate i n : | AS: 86 , 
Sulphur solution aie ‘ Oxide tb.  113%— “ig | Acid Black . 
Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal : .00 5 = AO Acid Blue .. 
f.o.b. N. Y . —% : Acid Brown . 
Muriatic acid, . yer! — > 
- deg. carboys — d 5 ¥ cil range .. 
2) deg. carboys i. Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials Acid 
eg. carboys . oT J : ci 
Nickel oxide ........... wae ; and Accessories Acid 
ci 


Salts, single 
COAL-TAR ORUDES Acid Violet 10 B 
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Ne we 
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WCNWPNEEMBAMNERWAUIDNS OCBONONSNH 


ne 


lionble tb. 
Nitric acid, % deg. carboys fb. Alpine Yellow 
; se Pel Alizarin Blue, 


3 deg. carboyS .....ss..- 
40 deg. carboys ..........fb. Alizarin Blue, medium 
Cresylic acid, erude, *Alizarin Brown, oonc. 


42 deg. —— ¥ b. 

Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb. tb. Alizarin Orange 

38 deg. carboys tb. Alizarin Red, W. 

40 deg. carboys Alkali Blue, Domestic 
42 deg. carboys Alkali Blue, Imported 
Phosphorus, red Alpine Red 
Azo Carmine 


Yellow 
Plaster of Paris tb. Azo Yellow 
as See, Pitch varigas"erades <.--ton 1g0 —ango |A%2,YetOs Sree ate 
Potassium Bichromate Solvent naphtha, waterwhitegal.  .25 Auramine, Double 0. 
— calc. . we = 35 rt ed Benzo Purperine 10 
orate, cryst. Benzo Purperine 4 
*Commercial, 90 p.c. Bismarck Brown 


Powdered = é er 
Japanese Xylol, pure water white.. veal. Bismarck Brown R 


Muriate, basis 80 p.c...... ton 260. . INTERMEDIATES Chrome Black, Dom. 
Prussiate, ted tb. 2.30 Acid Benzoic t Chrome Black, Imp. 
Yellow > oa -10 i ey ; Chrome Blue 
Saltpetre, Granulated = P id H . Chrome Green, Dom 
Refined . . Acid Metanilic Chrome Red 
Soda a? = p.c. in bags tee ibs t 65 | Acid Naphthionic, Crude. 


ducal 76 p.c. Solid 100 tbe: 
Powd. or gran.,76p.c 100 7 
Sodium Bichromate 
Bisulphate ib 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am. ~_ 


ig 
9 


2 

bel “vu. SP 
Creosote oil, 
Dip. oil, 25 
Mestubahone, a 
Flake 


“s 
iatatt 


Sehugege: 
a8 
hi 


SVASBI II | 
.N 


Be 
NN 
7 
a 
SSebesshsesssssssenesekkes 


i 
| 
aa 


R8 

Upw 
— 
ee 


csi a 


ot te se Domestic ... 
Chrysophenine, Imported .... 
Congo Red 4B Type.. tb 
Crystal Violet . 
Diamine Sky Blue 
Direct Black 

Direct Blue .. 
Direct Sky Blue. 

Direct Brown 
| aeaneg 

irect 
Direct Tb 
Direct Fast Yellow .....+..- 
Direct Violet con’t tb 
Emerald Green Crystals 
Erythrosine 
Fast Light Yellow, 2-G 
Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t.. 
Fur Black, extra........ vee tb. 
Fur Brown 
Nominal. *Nominal 


8 


p-Amidophenol Base tb. 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloridetb. 
*Aminoazobenzene 6 


osl8 
— 
Pn 
AL 


Cyani Aniline Saits 
Aniline for red 
*Anthracene (80 p.c.) 
Anthraquinone 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzidine Base 
Benzidine a 
Benzoate of 
Benzylchloride 
Diamidophenol 
o-Dianisidine 


Lars 
_ 


eNw 


mraterdarae ea 


egs 
*Nitrate, _— 
Refined .. 


Be 


Nitrite .. 
Prussiate, Yellow 
yor p.c 


Sel Sulg sh., “Gr’b. salt 100 Ibs. 
— 6 p.c. cryst...fb. 
fb. Dinitrophenol 


*Saiphut (rade) f.o.b. N.Y. ton o-Dichlorbenzol 
Baltimore P- -Dichlorbenzol 
*Nominal. 
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Fuchsine Crystals, Dom. ....tb. 
Fuchsine Crystals, Imp tb 
Geranine «.-+.+6- 

‘Green Crystals, Brilliant 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste ... 
Indigotine, conc. ..... 

Indigotine, paste 

Induline Base 

Magenta Acid, Domestic 
Magenta Crystals, Imported.. 
Malachite Green, Crystals.. 
Malachite Green, Powdered. 
Metanil Yellow . 
Medium Green 

Methylene Blue, tech 

Methyl Violet 

Naphthol yg 

Nigrosine, Oil So 

Nigrosine, spts. a 

. water sol., 


_ 
_ 


-_ 


WWWUNAKOANmaAEPDoObY 


SOUEE, SCEWUSESua SECESGESESEBSBuSenwnBaS SSGSSOSEGSESES 


MADUANNDDUWHAN DONO 


R&SSSSSsBssBnassnsssseassshussesnsseRsssssusssssessskss 


dil B 

Oil ll 

Oil Scarlet . 

Oil Yellow 

Orange, R. G., contract 
Orange Y, conc. 

Oxamine Violet 

Patent Blue, Swiss Type.... 
Phosphine G. Domestic 
Ponceau 

Primuline, 

Rhodamine B 

Scarlet 2R 

Sulphur Blue, Dom 
Soluble Blue, Imp 
Sulphur Black 

Sulphur Brown 

Sulphur Green 

Sulphur, Navy Blue.........!b 
Sulphur Yellow .... 
Tartrazine, Domestic 
Tartrazine, Imported 
Uranine, mestic . 


Valonia, solid, 65 
Victoria blue B.. 
Victoria Blue, base, 
Victoria Green 
Victoria Red 
Victoria, Yellow 
Yellow for wool 


NATURAL DYESTUFFS 
— BGS. casesecs eedeesecs tb 


OKRNNNNDENE 


o8 


Sunwu8uewnewn. a 
LEELUELEEPT tebe t bret edt 
WWNAIIANS 


= 
NNe 


me 
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J 
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Ny 00 60 OB SID DN OO ht et ee BOD 


1 
» 4 
ym 

1 

1 

0. 

6. 

5 

0 

5 

7 

6. 

1 


my 


33 
tb. ‘08% | 

Carmine No. 40 ...ecesccecess tb. 4.25 = 475 
*Cochineal 80 — 1.00 
Gambier, see tanning. 
Indigo, Bengal 
QOudes ....... 
Guatemala 
Kurpahs 
Madras 
Madder, Dutch 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 
Chinese ....ceeeeeee 
Persian Berries 
patron Bark, see tanning. 
mac, China 
Sypeeric, Madras 

leppey 
*Pubna 


2 NNNY 
| BSRaARs 
CREE un 
, SNNPYS 
Bsaaaa 
se 


1 $I 


PFFFRTSS | 


| 


| BSS 
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Camwood, chips . 
Fustic, sticks 

ips 
Hypernic, chips 


S BI SRS88 
BS 


ip 
Pusrcitron, see tanning. 
ed Saunders, chips 


ee 

Triple 

Concentrated 

itch, Mangrove, seen tanning. 
Rangoon, boxes 


17% 
-20 
29 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


avine 
Fustic, 
Liquid, oh deg. 
"Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 
Chemicals 














Hematine Extract 
Crystals 

Hypernic, liquid . 
Indigo, natural we cotton 


faeet 
Crystals 
51 deg., Twaddle 
Contract 
Osage Orange— 
Powdered 
Paste 
Persian Berries 
Quebracho, see tanning. 
Quercitron, 51 deg., liia 07% 


MISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 


Albumen, Egg 
Blood, "imported 
Domestic 


RR BeBRES 


~ 
Ww 
> 


. 
Co 


25 
-14 


1 
ee Red Oil fb. 13 — .18 
Zinc Dust, prime heavy tbh. 144— .16 
RAW TANNING MATERIALS 


Algarobilla .ton140.00 —190.00 
Divi Divi ..... 
Hemlock Bark 


Bark, 
Tw 
Oak Bar' 


Quercitron Bark rough 
Groun 

Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan.. 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan . 

Valonia Cups 
Beard 


ton 27. 
.ton 95.00 —100.00 
ton 63.00 —73.00 


TANNING EXTRACTS 
Coomant, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan, 


Clarified, 25 p.c. ton, bbls. tb. 
Crystals, ordinary tb. 
Clarified " 
Gambier, 25 p. ¢. tan....... «fb. 
Common fb. 
Cubes, Singapore is 
Cubes, JAVE ceccccccccvccce tb. 
Hemlock, 25 p.c. tan i 
Larch, 25 p.c. tan 
Crystals, 50 p.c. 
Monsees, 55 p.c. tan, 
iguid, 25 p.c. tan .... 
skego.., 23-30 p.c. tan, 
oe p.c. total solids 
Myrobalans, liq., nanan tb. 
*Solid, 50 p.c. tb 
Oak Bark, tigaid, 33. 25p.c.tantb. 
Quebracho, liquid, .c...fb. 
*35 p.c. tan, untreate 
*35 p.c. tan, bleaching 
*Solid, 65 p.c. tan, ordinary tb. 
“Clarified tb. 
Spruce, liquid, 20 p.c. tan, 
p.c. total solids.. 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. ta 
Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan.. 


Oils 


ANIMAL AND FISH 
pres” 
Cod Newfoundland 
Domestic, prime ; al 
Liver, Newfoundland .. 
Norwegian bb1.13: 
Degras, American 
“Nominal. 


Ib. 08 — . 
.tb. Nominal 











Degras, English 
*German 
“Neutral .... 


Lard prime winter 
Off prime 
kxtra, No. 

F 


No. i 
an a Light scohnedogel. 
Yellow, bleached al. 
White, bleached, winter.tb. 
Northern, crude gal. 
*Southern,crude,f.o.b 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg 
30 deg., cold test 
40 deg., cold test 
Dark 
Prime 
Oleo Oil 


*Porpoise, 


*Jaw 
Red (Crude Oleic Acid).. 
Saponified 
*Sperm bleached winter 
38 deg., cold test 
45 deg., cold test gal. 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 
test e 
Stearic, single pressed 
Double pressed 
Triple pressed ..... eececee tb. 
Tallow, acidless 
* Prime 
Whale, natural winter 
Bleached, winter 


XS, 


. NE ee 
BRIA! 1 | ESRSERIR 
PEPE EL Peart 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Castor, No. 1 bbls 


0. 

Cocoanut, Ceylon, 

Ceglon, tanks .cccccccsccsce 
Cochin, bbls. 


Tanks 
Corn, refined, bbls. 
*Crude, bbls. 
*Cottonseed, Crude, f. o. 
mills, in tanks.. 
*Summer, yel., prime, bbl.tb. 
*White x 
*Winter yellow 
Linseed, raw car lot 
5 barrel lots 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. 


tb 
“tb. 
tb. 


gal. 

lots 

Olive, denatured ............ 
FOO... cccvccvecccecccces wages 


Palm, Lagos casks 
—_ ecccccccccecs 


“Palm ” ivan, 
*Imported 
Peach Kernel 
Peanut Oil, 
tCrude, f 
Pine Oil, 
ina ties steam 


Rapese 
lown’ 
*Rosin oil, first rect 
Second. 
*Sesame, domestic, edible... ea. 
*Imported 
Soya Bean, Manchurian 
*Tar Oil, gen. . 
: Commercial coedees snebhdeonts fb. 


Black, reduced, 29 gravity a 
cold test 

29 ere 15 cold test. or 
Summ gal. 
*Cylinder, light, 

Dark, filtered 

Extra cold test 

Dark steam, refined 
Neutral, white, 29 grav.. 
Neutral, filtered lemon sas 
gravity 
White 30@31 gravity 

Poon. — viscosity 


903 
Red Paraffin 
~ ey filtered 


*Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





Miscellaneous 


WHERE TO BUY 


Cocoanut, Ceylon, 
Ceylon, Tanks 








NAVAL STORES 
(Carloads ex-dock) 
*Spirits Turpentine in bbls..tb. ..84 — 844 
*Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 

tilled, bbls fb. .78 — 78 

urpentine, Destructive dis- 

Oe | SRR eS - 6514— a 
*Pitch, prime - 7.85 — 7.9 
Rosin, com., to g’d .80 bbl. 16.10 mt 
“Tar, kiln-burnt, pure Stel” 


Cochin, bbls. 


Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc.|. T2"* 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. - BARCLAY-6005-6 


STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
ALBUMEN 5-bbi. lots 


Corn, crude, bbls x 
efined, barrels 
*Cottonseed, crude,f.o.b.millstb. 
Summer, yellow, prime,bblstb. 
Winter, Yellow Rf ‘a 
Linseed, raw car lots. 


~~ 


GLUCOSE — denatured 








bbls. 13.25 —13.75 
wananaenssanee™ 


"Diamond ‘ I” 
eS SS aaa 
Fine Orange me 
Second Orange . 


os EE A 
Standard Gran. 


tb. 
tb 
tb 
«fb, 
«tb. 
«Ib. 
tb 
tb 


Regular, bleached 
Bone, 


Plivddrtti 


SREFINED SUGAR 
(Prices in Barrels) 


Nig 
ro ‘Kacuni, 
| Peanut, edible 

Crude, f.o.b. mills 
Pine, white steam 
*Sesame, domestic, = 
*Soya Bean, Manchurian... 


ReSISEASI 


Sear RELL 
eee eeeeee 
8 


et 
Sze 


—— 3, 
a 174%, 
GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 

(New York Markets) 








OIL CAKE AND ME 
Cottonseed Cake, f.o.b. Texas.. 
o. b. New Orleans .......... 
Cottonseed, Meal, f.o.b. Atlanta 
lumbia 


x 


& 


Soap Makers’ Materials 


a a SURED sunsnesesunne, ash 
Tel 





biti aeath | 


ae 


New Orleans ..............ton 
Corn Cak short ton 55.00 
Meal short ton 59.00 
Linseed cake, dom....short ton — 
Linseed Meal short ton 54.50 


SSR81I88Is 


|| 


Light, strained 
Yellow, bleached 


gal. 
14 White, bleached, winter..gal. 


14% Neatsfoot, 20 deg 


+ ee 
Trinidad 1444 
DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 
*British Gum, Globe, per 100tbs. — — — 


Dextrine, Corn, white or Saponified 


yellow tb. 7 ¥— 07% Stearic, single pressed 


Potato, white or canary...tb. Double pressed 
Starch, Corn, bags & bbls a 
Pearl, Globe, bags & bbls.... 4.07 — 4.40 
Potato, Domestic tb. — 12% 

*Imported, duty paid ys — .12% 
*Nominal. 





ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 


(Carlots) 
fenhaden, crude, f.ob.mills.ga. 


11% 30 deg., cold test.... 


Red, (Crude oleic acid).. 


3 tb. 
§Prices fixed by Government. *Nominal. 


Lard, City 
Compound 
Stearine, lard 


Choice Country 


(Western Markets) 


Tallow, edible 

City Fancy 

Prime Packers 
jrease, Choice White 
“A” White 

“B” White 

Yellow 

Brown 


VEGETABLE OILs Bone 


House 

Stearine, prime oleo. 
Lard, city steam 
*Nominal. 











HIGH RECORD IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the United States in the year 
which ends with December promises to make another 
high record. A compilation by the National City Bank 
of New York, estimating the trade of the full year 
upon the figures thus far available, puts the total im- 
ports at approximately $3,100,000,000 and the total ex- 
ports at approximately $6,200,000,000, the year’s total 
trade coming to about. $9,300,000,000 against $9,185,000,- 
000 in 1917. The excess of exports over imports will 
approximate $3,000,000,000 and the aggregate excess of 


exports over imports for the 4% years of the war will 


exceed $11,000,000,000 or more than that of the forty 


years preceding the war. 


Europe has now little to spare of the class of mer- 
chandise which it formerly sent to the United States 
and on that account thé trade with Europe shows a 
The total of imports from 


heavy fall in imports. 
Europe for the calendar year 1918 will approximate 
only $350,000,000 against $550,000,000 in 1917. The fall 


in imports from Europe occurs in the trade with prac- 


tically every one of the countries, — Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, all have sent goods in 
markedly decreased amounts. 


Among the exports of merchandise from the port of 
New York during the month of September, 1918, may 


be mentioned $1,393,288 picric acid, $621,137 dyes and 


dyestuffs, $600,786 medicinal preparations, $269,860 


caustic soda, $331,956 salts of soda, and $3,064,222 of 


other chemicals. Paints and similar materials brought 
$757,743 in exports, refined paraffin totaled $1,691,092; 
soap $659,369 and surgical appliances $214,203. Exports 
of refined sugar for September totaled $2,133,953. 





IMPORTERS’ PLAN FOR CONTROL OF TIN. 

A committee of the Tin Importers’ Association, Inc., 
presented an alternative plan of control.to George 
Armsby, chief in charge of pig tin for the War In- 
dustries Board, drawn up with the aim of assuring 
ample supplies of this metal at reasonable prices, at 
the same time eliminating any suggestion of monop- 
oly. In the main the plan suggested follows the prin- 
ciples of that now in force with these exceptions: 

Various shippers at producing points to receive, pay 
for and ship such tin as is allocated them respectively 
by the Inter-Allied Tin Executive, supplanting the sys- 
tem of specially designated shipping agents; appoint- 
ment of some organization. to act as consignee for all 
tin entering the country, performing the functions now 
vested in the U. S. Steel Products Company; and the 
licensing of importers according to groups and subject 
to guarantees, enabling them to carry on the distribu- 
tion of the metal in lieu of the U. S. Steel Products 
Company alone being given that power. 





Chas. A. Neill, Eastern representative for Robert Hil- 
lier’s Son Co., died of heart disease at Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, Nov. 10. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from November 10 to November 16—Exports for the month of September 








Owing to the strict regulations of the Treasury Department 
forbidding the publication of the names of importers receiv- 
ing consignments and the names of ports of shipment, this 
feature of the service is omitted by DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS during the period of the war. Subscrib- 
ers interested in any special product will be assisted in 
locating supplies if they will communicate with the Editor. 











Imports 





ARSENIC— 

250,500 pounds 
BALSAMS— 

1,913 pounds various 
24,509 pounds various 
BAY RUM— 

39 gallons Porto Rico 
BEANS— 

4) pounds vanilla 

151 bushels castor 
8000 pounds vanilla 
40 pounds vanilla 
CHEMICAL PREPS.— 
33,381 pounds 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
56,000 pounds extracts 
224,000 pounds extracts 
ESSENTIAL OILS— 
1,000 pounds various 
GLYCERIN, CRUDE— 
44,286 pounds 
GUMS— 

9,000 pounds arabic 
350,000 pounds arabic 
420,200 pounds arabic 
11,776 pounds arabic 
257,430 pounds chicle 


IRON OXIDE~— 
641,000 pounds 
1,140,000 pounds 

LEAVES— 

55,000 pounds senna 
500 pounds senna 





OILS— 
6,882 gallons olive 
6,100 pounds bay oil 
OPIUM— 
4,000 pounds 
NUX VOMICA— 
170,000 pounds 
5,480 pounds 
265,000 pounds 
ROOTS— 
36,691 pounds licorice 
4,500 pounds ginger 
6,750 pounds ipecac 
3,050 pounds jpecac 
SALTPETER— 
557,000 pounds 
SEEDS— 
2,000 pounds anise 
750 pounds anise 
SPICES— 
116,400 pounds capsicum 
93,332 pounds cassia 
17,418 pounds nutmegs 
140,687 pounds England 
11,200 pounds cloves 
9,600 pounds cloves 
SPONGES— 
200 pounds 
TALC— 
88,000 pounds 
TARTAR, CRUDE— 
375,415 pounds 
171,000 pounds 
16,500 pounds 
WAX— 
29,448 pounds bees 
450,050 pounds vegetable 
4,000 pounds bees 
82,000 pounds carnauba 
30,900 pounds carnauba 
1,050 pounds carnauba 





WINE LEES— 
22,440 pounds 


Exports 


ACID, CARBOLIC— 

5 pounds, Honduras 

350 pounds, British Guiana 

5 pounds, Dutch Guiana 

85 pounds, Virgin Islands 
ACID, NITRIC— 

152 pounds, Dutch Guiana 
ACID, PICRIC— 

2,608,855 pounds, France 
ACID, SULPHURIC— 

144 pounds, Honduras 

3,559 pounds, Dutch Guiana 
ALCOHOL— 

100 gallons, Iceland 

51 gallons, Chile 

20 gallons, Barbados 
ALCOHOL, WOOD— 

200 gallons, Dutch Guiana 
BEES WAX— 

20 pounds, Mexico 
BEANS, VANILLA— 

121 pounds, Argentina 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 

2,400 pounds, Trinidad 

500 pounds, Ecuador 

702,310 pounds, Chile 
COPPER SULPHATE— 

625 pounds, Iceland 

200 pounds, Venezuela 
110,000 pounds, Argentina 
FLAX SEED— 

4 bushels, Bermuda 

1 bushel, Bolivia 
GLYICERIN— 

75 pounds, Costa Rica 

50 pounds, Hongkong 

87 pounds, Argentina 

410 pounds, Trinidad 
GLUCOSE — 

21,102 pounds, Italy . 

1.348 pounds, Brit. W. Indies 
HONEY— 

34,941 pounds, France 

6) pounds, Dutch Guiana 











HOPS— 

60 pounds, Honduras 

1,000 pounds, Ecuador 
INDIGO, NATURAL— 

9,384 pounds, Spain 
LIME CHLORATE— 

100 pounds, Guatemala 

6,270 pounds, Venezuela 

422 pounds, Mexico 
LIME CHLORIDE— 

794 pounds, Mexico 

302 pounds, Peru 

45,117 pounds, Cuba 
PARAFFIN WAX, CRUDE— 

44,800 pounds, Greece 
PARAFFIN WAX, REFINED— 

66,000 pounds, Uruguay 

137,469 pounds, Bolivia 

470 pounds, Hayti 

7,364,376 pounds, England 
PEPPERMINT OIL— 

784 pounds, Argentina 

48 pounds, Uruguay 
SODA, ASH— 

200 pounds, Costa Rica 

194,673 pounds, Peru 

7,404 pounds, Panama 
SODA, CAUSTIC— 

556,200 pounds, France 

154,069 pounds, Venezuela 

50 pounds, Bermuda 

153,631 pounds, Peru 
SODA, SAL— 

28,750 pounds, Panama 

665 pounds, Bermuda 

220 pounds, Venezuela 

80,750 pounds, Chile 

86,250 pounds, Cuba 


SODA, SILICATE— 
140 pounds, Bermuda 
89,100 pounds, Venezuela 
78,170 pounds, Cuba 


SULPHUR, CRUDE— 
14 tons, Mexico. 
331 pounds, Chile 


ZINC OXIDE— 
260 pounds, Guatemala 
4,427 pounds, Venezuela 
50,988 pounds, Argentina 
30 pounds, San Domingo 




















New Incorporations 





| 





QUOTATIONS ON CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Bid Asked 
101 

41% 
30 
61 


Bid Asked 
Int. Agricul. pf 564 58 
TInt, Sait. cccas eer 53 
K. Solvay 155 
Merrimac 


— 
Q 
wn 


97 
Mulfrd Co. .....se0e- 55 
50 


capital a 0 4045 
434 

103% 

120 


Harry Elmer Evans, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., druggist, 
$5,000. A. . and R. H. Templeton, H. E. Evans, Buffalo, 
Essex Commercial ‘Co., Manhattan, filtering oils and chemicals 
and liquids, capital $30,000; C. R. Allison, A. M. Skivens, H. D. 
Schachans, 111 Broadway. 

J. Hockbaum Co, Dover, Del, chemical compounds, capital $30,- 
00; William F. O’Keefe, George G. Steigler, J. H. Dowdell, Wil- 
Mmington, Del. 

Prophylactic X-Ray Studios, Manhattan, 

000. Blosiren, S. and A. H. Weisberger, 41 W. 


Day Chem. 
Distillers’ Secur. ... Rollin Ch. 

Rol. Ch. pf. .....00- 90 
Semet S. 

Smith Ag. C. 

Solv. Proc. 

Stand. Ch. 


: S3e3Be: 8B 


photoereghy, capital © 

= York. nd St., 

Kalish Chemical Products Co., Manhattan, capital $25,000; M. 

Kalish, A. Israel, S. Shriver, 299 Broadway. 

W. B. McDonald Corp., Manhattan, capital $10,000; drugs and Grasselli 

agricultural instruments; W. B. McDonald, T. Grieve, J. W. H’k Electro. 

Richardson, 11 Broadway, N. Y. Fr BOR: PE. ccsiescs xe 
Ural Chemical Works, capital $10,000, Manhattan; N. Goodman, 

F. Spiro, H. Solomon, 135 Broadway, N. Y. 

Capital Increases—Palatine Anline and Chemical Corp., Pough- 

keepsie, $150,000 to $300,000. 

Authorizations—American Nitrogen Products Co., Washington, 

Bona $20,000. Representative, H. L. Wright, 1016 Woolworth 
ilding. 


Va.-Car. Ch 
Va,-Car. Chem. ..... 56% 





The Grasselli Chemical Co. has acquired property in 
Louisa, Va., for a chemical factory. 


A complaint has been filed in the Superior Court at 
Providence, R. I., by H. Barstow and J. P. Donahue, 
of Providence, in which they ask for an injunction 
against the Nonnabo Chemical Co. for contaminating 
the Seekonk river and destroying live bait. Mr. Bar- 
stow says he has lost 13,000 gallons of live bait, val- 
ued at $26,000 and Mr. Donahue places his loss at 7500 
gallons valued at $15,000. 





Charles R. La Rose, 10 High street, Boston, has 
been appointed representative of Dicks, David Co., 
Inc., in New England. It is announced that the com- 
Pany has been appointed exclusive distributor for the 
Products of the Holland Aniline Co., of Holland, Mich. 
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PATENTS 


Granted Sept. 3, 1918 

1,277,475—Carl A. Pfanstiehl, Waukegan, IIl., assignor to Pfanstiehl 
Co., Inc., North Chicago, Ill. Production of Tungsten 
Trioxid. 

1,277,503—Yasutaro Takeshima, Tokio, Japan. Production of alumi- 
num oxide and obtaining as a by-product sodium car- 
bonate. 

1,277,659—Otto Stalhane and Olof Oskar Kring, Ludvika, Sweden. 
Apparatus for distilling liquid. 

1,277,7088—Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J. 
genating fatty acid esters. 

1,277,727—John Hussy, Wichita, Kan. Process of recovering sub- 
stance from fresh, decomposed, or partially decomposed 
eggs. 

1,277,760—Theophilus A. Seraphin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ard for testing liquid measuring devices. 

1,277,784—Frederick E. Underwood and Bergen F. Illston, James- 
town, N. Y. Recovery of potassium and sodium com- 
pounds, etc., from wool-scouring liquors. 

wet ani E. Anderson, Grand Rapids, Mich. Nicotine 
still. 


Forming and hydro- 


Field stand- 


1,277,825—Samuel G. Baker, Lakefield, Ontario, Canada. Non-re- 
fillable bottle. 

1,227,832—Walter R. Beckley, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
eral Filtration Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Chemical filter. 

1,277,838—Herbert W. Billiard, New York, N. Y. Liquid container 
support. 

1,277,872—Frederick D. Crane, Montclair, N. J. Article support for 
solidified alcohol cans. 

1,277,895—Arthur B. Foster, Washington, D. C. Process and appa- 
ratus for distilling. 

1,277,898—Horace Freeman, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 
Process of producing crude cyanide. 

1,277,896—Arthur B. Foster, Washington, D. C. Manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

1,277,900—Horace Freeman, Niagara Falls, Ontario, (Canada, as- 
signor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 
Process of producing sodium cyanide. 

1,277,904—Hans Gesell, Montclair, N. J. Method of coating paper 
and articles produced thereby. 

1,277,9%31—Herman Heuser, Chicago, Ill. 
alcohol reduced beverages. 

1,277,935—John S. Hussey, Martinez, Cal. 
paraffin from oils. 

1,278,0%—Geéorge Wm. Sinclair, Petersham, 
granulating calcium cyanamid. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Published Sept. 3, 1918 
96,406—Hopkins Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. Toothpaste. 


105,391—Tanty, Inc., Freeport and New York, N. Y. Perfumery, 
Cologne, Toilet Waters, etc. 


108,982—Anne H. Rudd, St. Louis, Mo. Face powders, shampoo, 
etc. 


Apparatus for making 
Method of extracting 


Eng. Process for 


111,855—Tilden McMullin, Sedalia, Mo. Tonic for use in treat- 
ment of coughs, colds, and as a relief in cases of con- 
sumption, catarrh, etc. 

111,890—Sacramento G. Tankins, Atlantic City, N. J., 
dressing. 

111,916—Annza Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. Face powder. 

111,934—Vernon H. Michener, Fostoria, Ohio. Preparation for 
treatment of Pyorrhea. 

111,%5S—Nicholas Ehrlich, New York, N. Y. Chemical Cigar 
Preservative. 

112,213, 112,214—Bizzoni Process Co., New York, N. Y. Embalm- 
ing liquids. 

112,231—Lanman & Kemp, New York, N. Y. Florida Water. 

112,397—John J. McNulty, M. D., New York, N. Y. Preparation 
of associated internal secretions and enzyms for insuffi- 
ciencies of gland substances. 


Hair 





The exportation of manganese ore from Brazil dur- 
ing the first six months of the present year amounted 
to about 174,664 tons, as compared with 245,088 tons 
in 1917, 240,090 tons in 1916, 102,870 tons in 1915, and 
85,000 tons in 1914. The reason for the diminished ex- 
portation of the current year, as compared with 1917, 
is largely attributable to the difficulties of transporta- 
tion over the Central Railway which carries all of the 
manganese from the centers of production in the State 
of Minas Geraes to Rio de Janeiro, the principal port 
of exportation. 
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Want Ads 








PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; 
add 10c if answers are to be forwarded. 

RATE—Onur charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or 
less; additional words, 5c each. 


Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place . New York 








2 Ares FURNISHED. | Spores ogie—else furnished; Au 
ate. ‘ositions. tors, entists, eteri i i 
F. V. KNIEST. Omaha Neb, Hoth’ BO éaished, 





WANTED—For the Sales Dept. in our St. Louis office, a man 
experienced in rug and Chemical lines. Good position and 
plenty of opportunity for the right man. Address, in confidence 
stating age, experience, salary expected, etc. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL WORKS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Foreign Trade Opportunities 














The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals and 
accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained from the 

ureau and its district and cooperative offices. Request 
for each opportunity should be on a separate sheet and 
state opportunity number. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases. ~ 


27597—A business man “in Australia wishes to be placed with 
American firms capable of furnishing complete plant for the manu- 
facture of potato products, such as potato flour (main product), 
potato starch, dextrin, and glucose. Full information should be 
submitted in regard to analysis and special characteristics of pota- 
toes suitable for manufacture, percentage of flour obtainable, ca- 
pacity of factory per day of 8 hours, list of machinery required, 
power required, amount of water needed, cost of complete ma- 
chinery and installation for medium-sized factory, estimate of 
starch, dextrin, and glucose, information re marketing, packing, 
etc., and all other information. Catalogues of machinery, booklets, 
photos, and other printed matter should be submitted, 

2759%—A firm in South Africa wishes to purchase complete 
starch-making plants, as well as individual machinery used in 
starch making, the starch being made from maize. Catalogues, 
prices, and full ee should be submitted. Correspondence 
may be in English. eference. 

27608—A firm in England desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of dyestuffs, printing inks, and all kinds of commercial 
chemicals, drugs, etc. Payment will be made in American cur- 
rency. Reference. 

27624—A firm in South Africa wishes to buy ultramarine blues 
and greens used for distemper; also casein, and alkali. Samples 
and quotations per ton lot are desired. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

27646—A firm in Italy wishes to secure an agency for the sale 
of seed oils, paraffin, fats of all kinds, perfumed toilet soap: 
cctton, woolen and silk underwear, stockings, jerseys, etc.; an 
bale cotton. Quotations may be made f. 0. b. New York City. 
Correspondence should be in Italian. References. 

27656--The representative of a firm in Russia, who is at present 
in the United States, desires to be placed in communication 
with American manufacturers and exporters of chemicals, paraffin 
wax, zinc white oxide, tallow, nitrate of soda, sulphur, sulphate 
of copper, red phosphorus, carbonate of ammonia, all kinds of 
abrasive wheels and stones, abrasive cloths, with a view to 
exclusive representation in Russia. Quotations should be made 
f. o. b. New York. References. 





The possibility that the proposed nitrates plant at 
Ancor, near Cincinnati, O,, which has for several 
months been under construction by the Air Nitrates 
Corporation, of New York, under Government direc- 
tion, will be abandoned, has caused considerable stir 
in Cincinnati business circles, and a strong movement 
is on foot to induce the authorities to complete the 
plant for private industrial purposes. Over 5,000 per- 


sons were employed on construction work, but many 
have been released. According to Lieut. Col. D. H. 
Sawyer, in charge of construction, 20 permanent build- 
ings are in an advanced state, and nearly 100 cottages 
for workmen. 
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U.S. P. CRESOL 
ORTHO CRESOL 


The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


DANA & COMPANY, Inc. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN SELLING AGENTS 





A Contract is a Contract 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT 


INCORPORATED 


80 MAIDEN LANE HOLBROOK BUILDING 
New York San Francisco 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 


STOCKS NEARBY FUTURES 





Special Terms to initiate business 


Selling Agents for Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, California 




















ANTHRAQUINONE 


FLANDREAU & CO., Inc. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Rector 2133 2134-2135 

















R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 
LONDON & MANCHESTER ENGLAND 




















MERCK & CO. 
@hemicals 


NEW YORK 
Works at Rahway, N. J. 


St. Louis Montreal 

















We supply a substantial BINDER which holds 
the copies of Drug & Chemical Markets for one year. 
Price 75c. net postpaid. 

D. O. HAyNnEs & Co., Publishers 


No. 3 Park Place New York 








Oleoresin Aspidium U.S.P. 


(Green or Brown Color) 


Filicin 24/257 


We manufacture and have a continuous 
output of a high grade quality and can supply 
quantities for immediate or future delivery. 


CHEMICAL WORKS MADOERY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 165 BROADWAY 











ORTHO NITRO TOLUOL 


(982) 


120 BROADWAY 





ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 


ORTHO TOLUIDINE 


(982) 


LIQUID GUAIACOL 


(U.S. P.) 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Butyrate 


Spot Delivery from Either Coast 


Use these solwents and help conserve 
the Acetate of Lime needed by our 
Government for the manufacture of es- 
sential products. 

No Government Questionaire 
ts needed for Ethyl Propionate 
and Ethyl Butyrate. 

Two new solvents for soluble aan (or 
pyroxylin). 


These solvents can be Vasiaamsaaty 
used as substitutes for amyl acetate. 


Ethyl Propionate has a specific gravity 
of .8963 and ranges in boiling points from 
approximately 75.0° C. to 110° C. 


Ethyl Butyrate has a specific gravity of 
.8875 and ranges in. boiling points from 
approximately 100° C. to 130° C. 


Both solvents are particularly dry, com- 
paring very favorably with amyl acetate 
in this respect. 


Valerates 


Zinc Valerate, U.S. P. 


Organic Acids 


Propionic, Butyric, Valeric and Iso-Valeric 
acids are offered in high purity. 


Nitre Cake 


Acidifying agent used to replace Sulphuric Acid. 


Soluble Cotton Solutions 


Lacquers Leather Belt Cement Aeroplane Dopes 
Soluble Cotton Leather Cloth Solutions Ethyl Acetate 
Thinners Metal Lacquers Special Mixtures 


HERCULES POWDER co. 
Chemical Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


120 Broadway Chronicle Bldg. 
New York City San Francisco 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


“NATIONAL” 


Drugs-Gums-Chemicals - 
Essential Oils 


We manufacture and distribute Aniline 
Colors, Chemicals, Drugs, Essential Oils 
and Gums. 


Barium Peroxide, 90%. 

Calomel, Howard’s. 

Chalk Precipitated, Sturge’s Eng. 
Cod Liver Oil, Newfoundland. 
Menthol. 

Spermaceti. 

Gums, Tragacanth and Arabic. 


% Incorporated 


21 Burling Slip, New York 











Iodine, Resublimed, U.S.P. 
Jodide of Potash, U.S.P. 
Carbonate of Potash, U.S.P. 
Chlorate of Potash (‘fvi.") U.S.P. 


S. SUZUKI @ CO., Ltd. 
15-21 Park Row New York 


























Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
Established 1837 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
OILS, GREASES 


61 Broadway, New York Phone: Bowling Green 9860 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle | San Francisco 


























